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THE FOUNTAIN HOUSE, MEDFORD. 

Tt is pleasant to find here and there, scattered about the coun- 
try, some tangible memorial of the olden time, and these land- 
marks are passing away so fast that it is well to record their features 
before they are lost to us forever. It was with this view that we 
commissioned our artist, Mr. William Wade, to sketch for us the 
“Fountain House,” in Medford, alluded to in Rev. Charles 
Brooks’s history of that pleasant and thriving town. It was built 
as early as 1725, on what was then a great thoroughfare between 
Boston and Salem, in the days of baggage wagons, coaches and 
travelling in gig and saddle. It has certainly an old world look, 
with its quaint narrow windows, and its immemorial trees, stand- 


é 


ing like giant sentinels before the door. These two trees had each 
formerly a platform in its branches, perched on which convivial 
parties enjoyed their glass and gossip, before other recreations 
were substituted in their place. The tavern licenses in the old 
time were issued by the court in the following form :—“ A. B. of 
is permitted to sell liquors unto such sober minded neigh- 


bors as he shall think meet, so as he sell not less than the quan- 
tity of a gallon at a time to one person, and not in smaller quan- 
tities by retail to the occasioning of drunkenness.” The original 
sign of the Fountain House represented two men shaking hands, 
and called palaverers, and hence it was at first styled the Palaver 
Tavern. We believe a similar sign was displayed by a public 


THE FUUNTAIN HUUSE, MEDFORD. 


house at the north end of Boston. Perhaps the sign in Boston 
was the identical one which had first served for the Medford 
tavern, and was replaced by a representation of a fountain dis- 
charging punch into a mammoth bowl, which caused a change of 
title to the Fountain House. Taverns in the olden time servd 
for a variety of purposes besides affording “entertainment for man 
and beast.” They served as places for marketing, for political 
caucuses, military drills, balls, exhibitions, and dancing schools ; 
in short, they were places of general resort. The change in the 
system of travelling has done more than anything else to under- 
mine the prosperity of old fashioned taverns, and the country 
tavern is no longer what it used to be. 
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THE 


BARBARIGO THE STRANGER. 
A TALE OF MILAN DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII.—|continvep.] 


The fat father started away as he spoke, and shortly afterwards 
the duke went into his palace. It was some ten minutes after 
this that the monk returned. Ile wore a look of alarm upon his 
face. 

“ Well,” was the duke’s first remark, “‘ whom did you find ?” 

“No one, signor,” returned the monk. 

“T meant for you to go to the middle dungeon beneath the 
citadel.” 

“ And there I went, but no one was there.” 

“ Are you speaking truly now ?” 

“In good faith 1 am. But here comes the captain of the 
guard. Perhaps he may enlighten you.” 

As the friar spoke, the officer entered. He was pale and agi- 
tated, and seemed stricken with fear. 

“ Now, Lawrence,” cried the duke, addressing his officer, “ what 
of your prisoner ?” 

“‘ He’s gone, my lord.” 

“Gone !” 

“Yes, signor duke. We placed him within the dungeon, and 
I turned the key and threw the bolts myself. The next I knew of 
him, our good and holy father, here, came and demanded admit 
tance. Of course I granted it. In a few moments the father 
came back and reported that the prisoner was gone. I immediate- 
ly searched the place all through, but could find nothing of him.” 

“ Blame not your guard, signor duke,” said the monk. “ You 
can retire, Lawrence.” 

The captain turned away, and as soon as he was gone the 
holy father resumed : 

“ Now, my royal son, let me advise you to beware of that man 
—the prisoner, I mean—for if I mistake not, he possesses a power 
for evil greater than your own. But of one thing I can assure 
you: if he promised you evil you will most assuredly receive it, 
and if he promised you well, you may depend upon safety. Trust 
him, but do not attempt to do him harm.” 

“Then you know the man.” 

“T am sure that he must have been Barbarigo.” 

“ Ay—that is his name; and he is called ‘the stranger.’ ” 

“ And he is a stranger,” added the monk. “No one knows 
whence he comes, nor whither he goes. He appears to whom he 
pleases, but none know him. He is a strange man, and if he has 
taken an interest in your affairs, ’t will be well for you to follow 
his counsel.” » 

“ But how know you all this?” the duke asked, with a search- 
ing glance into his companion’s face. 

“ From what I have heard of his doings. Barbarigo went once 
to Pietro Moreno’s, and bade that nobleman set a female free 
whom he kept against her wishes. Moreno did not heed the 
warning, and he was shortly missing. And in other cases the 
same things have happened. However, you can do as you please.” 

“ And so { shall,” uttered the duke, proudly. “By the holy 
host, the Duke of Milan bows not to any man of earth !” 

At this juncture a summons came from the council that the 
duke was wanted—and he went ; but through all his deliberations 
of the day, the figure of Barbarigo presented itself, and the 
thought of that strange man gave him more fear than he was 
willing to own, even to himself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A STARTLING MEETING. 


Tue deep-toned bell of the cathedral at Crema was tolling the 
hour of midnight just as Francesco and his party came within 
sight of the town. The air was damp and chilly, but Julia had a 
good mantle and she noticed it not—only she was somewhat worn 
and fatigued. At the gate by which they were obliged to enter, 
they found a sentinel who simply looked at them and then allow- 
ed them to pass. The marquis found an inn without difficulty, 
where himself and party as well as the horses could be well cared 
for. They were conducted to a respectable drawing-room, where 
they were to wait until beds could be selected and prepared. 

Both Lucetta and Pietro seemed to have the same thought up- 
on their minds, for as soon as they came to the light of the lamps 
they instantly recognized each other with a gaze of earnest inspec- 
tion. And they both seemed satisfied, too, for surely Lucetta was 
a lovely girl, and Pietro was by no means devoid of manly beau- 
ty. His hair was of a light brown and curly, and his bright 
gray eyes sparkled with an intelligence and quickness of wit that 
was not to be mistaken. And, moreover, he was a powerful 
man, and built after the most approved style of physical man- 
hood. There is something in the bosom of woman that leads her 
instinctively towards the powerful man, when goodness and no- 
bleness give that power force. Her ideal of man is the protector 
and shield—something upon which she can lean for support, and 
upon which she can rest in the hour of trial. She can love the 
mere stripling, and all the love of her generous soul may be pour- 
ed out upon the man who is no more powerful in physical mould 


than herself, but that peculiar feeling of safety—that sense of re- 
pose—that confidence of respect and reverence—must be given to 
the strong, athletic man. . 

So Lucetta felt now that she had a protector on the road—a 
friend who wou'd stand by her, and in whom she could trust in 
time of danger ; and, under this feeling, her face brightened, and 
when Pietro smiled she smiled in return. There was a strange 
power in that mutual smile. It was a question asked and answer- 
ed. It was a whole colloquy p*rformed on the instant. In that 
smile Pictro Caravello asked for trust, for friendship, for a mutual 
understanding and good faith. And Lucetta, when the bright 
answer beamed upon her pretty face, meant a simple affirmative 
to all these. 

And Pietro advanced and extended his hand—and Lucetta 
gave him hers trusifally. 

“ Come,” said the man, “ you need rest now. lere is a seat.” 

“JT am tired,”’ answered the maid; and as she spoke she went 
and sat down by Vietro’s side. 

In the meantime Francesco had been attending to Julia, and 
they, too, had seated themselves. 

“ So fur on our journey in safety, love,” the marquis said, tak- 
ing the maiden’s hand, and gazing tenderly into her face. 

“ Yes, Francesco,” returned Julia, speaking as hopefully as pos- 
sible. “ And we may reach our destined haven all unharmed.” 

O-—we shall. What can harm us now ?” 

“1 know of nothing.” 

“Nor do 1; and surely we will not try to conjure up danger 
and trouble. Let us hope for the best.” 

“ And be prepared for the worst,” added Julia. 

“No—no,” quickly responded the marquis ; “‘ we'll prepare for 
nothing of the kind, for we wont believe that any such thing can 
come.” 

Julia smiled faintly, but made no reply, and before her lover 
could speak again the host came in and announced that their beds 
were ready. 

Julia and Lucetta slept together, and though they were usually 
very talkative when together alone, yet they spoke but little now. 
The maid saw that her mirtress was burdened with thought, and 
she did not break in upon her meditations. Lucetta was soon 
asleep, and she slept soundly ; and when she dreamed, it was of 
Pietro Caravello, and of the sweet smile he had given her, and 
of the kind words he had spoken. She was very happy in her 
dreams. Julia slept not so easily, and when she did at length fall 
into an uneasy slumber, she dreamed of those dismal ruins of the 
lone convent, and the screech of the night-bird startled her con- 
tinually. And once she heard her mother wailing upon the jag- 
ged walls, and calling for her lost child. With a quick, sharp cry 
she started up and flung her arms out as though she would flee to 
the phantom of her dream. Lucetta awoke and asked what was 
the matter. 

“ My mother,” whisperetl Julia, spasmodically. 

“ And what of her?” asked the faithful girl, placing her arm 
about the neck of her mistress. 

Julia gazed half wildly about her, and then looked into her 
companion’s face. 

“Do you think my mother wanted me to come ?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“ Surely she did.” 

“ Ab! I wish I was with her now, for I do not—” 

She stopped, and with her hands clasped over her eyes she sank 
back upon her pillow. But in a moment more she sat up again, 
and in quick, anxious tones, she said : 

“TI did not mean it, Lucetta. I love Francesco, and I will go 
with him. But—if my mother could go with us—” 

Gently Lucetta drew her mistress back upon her pillow, and in 
a sweet, winning tone she whispered : 

“ Your mother prays for you, and believes you will be happy. 
She has sacrificed much, but she did it cheerfully, knowing that 
with her your peace would never be secure. Remember how 
much you owe to her noble, generous self-deprivation. Sunshine 
and smiles are coming. It is night now, but ‘twill not always 
be night.” 

Julia blessed her gentle maid, and then tried to sleep once more. 
The morning dawned fair and beautiful, and at an early hour 
Julia was up and dressed. She had not rested much during the 
night, but she assumed a cheerful look before she met her lover, 
and he was well pleased. Breakfast was eaten, and by six o’clock 
the party were on their way. The route was a pleassnt one, and 
the hills and vales were all clothed in the richest verdure. They 
crossed the Oglio at Orzinovi, and reached the banks of the Gar- 
za at noon, where they found a small village with a single inn. 
At this inn, however, they found all they could wish for, and here 
they remained nearly two hours, to allow their horses to rest, for 
the middle of the day was warm, and the marquis could find no 
opportunity to exchange horses, a plan which he had hoped to 
execute here, for he wished to be on the road. However, he had 
to put up with the disappointment, and if he felt any uneasiness 
he did not show it. 

“ Now,” he said, as the horses were brought to the door, “we 
are off for Verona.” 

“ Ay,” answered Pietro, “and we have got to go by the way 
of Peschiera, for we cannot cross the Mincio below there.” 

“ Are you sure of this ?” asked the marquis, with surprise and 
evident uneasiness. 

“Yes. The bridge at Castiglione is gone, and every boat is 
washed away; and at Palezzo the same thing has happened. Of 
course you wouldn’t go south of that.” 

“ Never mind,” cried Francesco, leaping into his saddle. “ Pes- 
chiera is the best route and the nearest, so off we go.” 


He spoke so cheerfully that Julia took confidence, and during 


the afternoon she was quite cheerful and happy. It was dusk 
when they reached Peschiera, but the marquis did not plan to stop 
in the town. He made himself known to the captain of the guard, 


and was allowed to pass through. As soon as they had crossed 
the river, they entered upon the wide road leading to Verona, and 


| put their horses into a gallop. 


The stars were all out, and the way was clear. To the left the 
towering summits of the Tyrolese Alps lifted themselves against 
the starry sky,and the breeze came down fresh and cool. At 
nine o’clock the murmur of the swift rushing waters of the Adige 
could be heard, and in an hour more the turrets and spires of 
Verona were in sight. Even the horses seemed to know that they 
were near their journcy’s end for the day, and with glad snorts 
they hurried on. The marquis entered the city without difficulty, 
and ere long, Julia began to recognize, even in the gloom, many 
familiar scenes of her childhood’s home. There was the old 
church of St. Zeno, with its time worn walls, and anon she pass- 
ed St. Anastasius, with its marble columns and monuments. 

At length the marquis reached the hotel where he had planned 
to stop, and at once saw that Julia and her maid had a private 
drawing-room. Then he went down and gave Pietro directions 
concerning the horses. After this he joined the females, whom he 
found fiee from thcir travelling dresses, and seated. Julia had 
again become sad and thoughtful, and the marquis only stopped 
to speak a few words of cheer, and then kissing her tenderly, he 
bade her good night, for he feared that it was fatigue that made 
her sad. 

Francesco had descended to the lower hall, and was just turn- 
ing into the office, when a man approached him and spoke. 

“The Marquis of Lodi, is it not ?” said the man. 

Ile was a perfect stranger to Francesco, but he was dressed well 
and had the appearance of station and rank. 

“ Have you business with the marquis ?” asked our hero, eye- 
ing the stranger sharply. 

“ T have information for him,’ 

“ Ah—what is its nature ?” 

“ First—are you the marquis ?” 

Francesco hesitated, but he could not think of harm yet, and 
he resolved to be frank. 

“Tam the marquis,” he said. 

“$o I thought. And you have lately come from Milan ?” 

“Of course. That is my home.” 

“So I was aware.” 

“ And now for your business ?” 

“‘O—I simply can inform you that you have a friend here who 
wishes to see you much.” 

“ Here in the house ?” 

“ No—at the Consiglio.” 

“ Who is it?” 

“T cannot tell you. But if you will follow me, I will lead you 
to him.” 

The marquis hesitated for a long while ere he consented to this 
arrangement, but he finally concluded to go; first, because he had 
some curiosity to know who could wish to see him; and second, 
because he had no desire to be called upon where he was, lest 
Julia should be recognized by those who might make trouble. 

So he followed the stranger into the strect, and ere long they 
reached the Consiglio palace. The marquis was conducted into 
one of the smaller drawing-rooms, and there requested to wait a 
moment. Gradually a strange presentiment of evil stole over 
him, and he was beginning to wish that he had not come, when 
the door was opened. He raised his eyes, and a startling groan 
broke from his lips. 

The Count of Monza stood before him ! 


replied the other, coolly. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CHALLENGE. 


Tue marquis was thunderstruck. He started from his chair, 
and for some moments the two stood regarding each other in si- 
lence. Loredano was the first to speak. 

“ You didn’t expect to see me here, signor marquis,”’ he said, 
with an irony that he did not attempt to conceal. 

Francesco resolved to wait for some good cause before he allow- 
ed himself to become angry, so he simply replied : 

“T did not expect to see you.” 

“No—I suppose not. And I suppose, too, you would gladly 
escape me now.” 

“Escape you, signor count? Why should I escape you ?” 

“ You should know best.” 

“ Then I know nothing at all, for I do assure you that you are 
one of the last men I should think of escaping from.” 

“Ha! Say ye so! By my faith, signor, you know not for 
what I have come. J left Milan this morning.” 

A quick shudder stole over Francesco’s frame. ’T was not fear 
for himself, but something whispered to him of danger to Julia. 

“ And I came to seek you,” the count added, casting a search- 
ing glance into the face of the other. 

“ And wherefore should you seek me?” 

“ To punish you.” 

“Speak plainly, signor count.” 

“) have so spoken. I have come to punish thee.” 

“ Yet I am in the dark.” 

“ Then I’ll speak clearer. I have come to prove to thee that 
thou art not the man for Donna Julia’s husband.’® 

“ Go on,” pronounced Francesco, now firm as steel, for his 
soul was up. 

“You have taken that lady away, and I have come to prove 
my right to her hand. The noble duke gave me that hand for my 
own, and I must have it.” 
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“ And I have a prior claim,” cried the marquis. “Julia was 
my betrothed years ago, and from her own lips I received my 
pledge. What more would ye?” 

“ What is her pledge compared with her noble father’s will ? 
Do you imagine the world will ever see a Visconti and a Della 
Torre united ! But I have no words for argument. When you 
brought off the fairest child of Visconti, you basely insulted the 
whole house, and to me you must answer. Do you understand 
me now ?” 

“You mean that I must fight with you.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“TI seek no quarrel, signor count, nor shall I sneak away from 
one.” 

“ You cannot avoid the battle unless you are a coward.” 

““—sh! Do not speak so, or my sword may leap from its scab- 
bard of its own accord. I tell you, Marco Loredano, I am not 
the man to refuse you battle.” 

“Then you give me hope, for your punishment rests with me.” 

“ Let’s say no more, count, but go at the work. You may say 
too much, and God knows that is not one of the traits of a brave 
man.” 

The count bit his lips with vexation, but he knew that he was 
wrong, and he changed the subject. 

“When shall it be ?”’ he asked. 

“Let it be at midnight—in this very room,” returned Fran- 
cesco. ‘I will be here at that time.” 

“It shall either be here or in some handy place,” added the 
count. ‘“ Of course you will not disappoint me.” 

“T shall be here when the clock strikes twelve,” returned Fran- 
cesco, proudly ; “and I shall bring my squire with me.” 

“ Well, signor—well!. I shall be here.” 

And with that the marquis turned from the apartment and was 
soon in the street. He reached his own hotel just as the moon 
was rising, and he knew it was nearly eleven. He went first to 
his own chamber, where he found Pietro, to whom he communi- 
cated all that had passed. 

“He fight with you, my master?” uttered the stout serving- 
man. “ By San Marco, I look to see him bravely cured of his 
error. Why, he don’t know you.” 

“T think he mistakes me, Pietro; but yet he is a good swords- 
man—one of the best in Milan.” 

“T know it ; but what is he to you ?” 

“ We cannot tell yet, my good fellow. But make everything 
ready. Get your own weapon, and see that mine is firm in the 
hilt. I must be busy. First, though, you may run down and get 
another lamp, for I must write a few lines.” 

Pietro hurried away, and the marquis opened his portmanteau 
and took therefrom an ink horn, a quill, and some parchment. 
When his attendant returned, he was set to making preparations, 
while the master sat down to the table. The marquis wiote a 
few. lines to the duchess—a few to his father, and then he wrote a 
simple sentence to Julia. These he folded and sealed, and handed 
to Pietro. 

“ You will see to whom they belong,” he said, “and if I fall 
you will deliver them. You will understand how to explain all 
the rest.” 

Francesco’s next work was the hardest of all. 
Julia’s door and knocked. 

“ Who's that ?” asked Lucetta. 

“The marquis,” returned Francesco. 

In a few moments the door was opened and the knight was 
admitted. Julia was already fearful, but she could detect no 
signs of fear upon the face of her lover. He sat down and told 
her all that had occurred since he last saw her. She turned pale 
as death and bowed her head upon her hands. 

“ And must you go ?”’ she asked. 

“ You see it all, my love,” returned the marquis, calmly. 

Those were days when such conflicts were not only common, 
but looked upon as absolutely necessary to the well-being of soci- 
ety. The man who would have refused to fight a duel, would 
have been spurned by his best friends, at least, if there was the 
least ground for the quarrel. The duke sanctioned it because it 
saved him the trouble of countless adjudications ; and the people 
sanctioned it because they fancied their persons and friends were 
more secure from insult and harm. Julia knew all this, and she 
dared not ask her lover to flee. 

“ Alas!” she murmured, “this is the end of my terrible 
dreams! O, why must it be? Is there not some way of escape ?”” 

“« Escape from what, dearest ?” 

“ This battle.” 

“But why should I escape from it? Do you imagine that the 
count can harm me ?” 

“O! [know not. But—” 

“Come, come, Julia. Let not your fears run away with you 
thus. There is nothing to fear yet. At all events, let your soul 
be turned to God until I return to you. You would not see me 
dishonored !” 

“ But where is the provocation? Where is the ground for this 
quarrel? There must be just reason for a duel, ere there can be 
dishonor in refusing to engage in it.” 


“ Ah, the world will hold here provocation enough. You know 
your hand had been promised to Loredano by the duke. He pro- 
fesses to love you—he is of the dominant house, and is entitled 
to consideration, I have eloped with you clandestinely; and 
now the count comes and demands a settlement of the claim. 
Perhaps I might give you up and save the duel ; but my heart’s 
blood is of no use to me without yourself. But time presses—I 
shall surely come safe back. Weep not—O! for the love you 
bear me, let me not see you weep. One kiss. There—God 


He went to 


bless you !” 


And with these words the marquis left the room ; and ere long 
he and Pietro were in the street. 


“ Who is that man ?” asked the esquire, pointing to a dark fig- 


ure just moving towards the hotel they had left. 


“Perhaps a guard,” answered the marquis, not in a mood to 


take much note of strange things. 
“He has a sneaking movement for a guard, my master.” 
Francesco instinctively cast his eyes back to observe the man in 


question once more, but he had gone from sight, and he hurried | 


on again. 

For some time after her lover had gone, Julia remained sitting 
where the marquis had left her. It had not been more than ten 
minutes, and Lucetta was just urging her to retire again, when 
the door was unceremoniously opened, and Marco Loredano en- 
tered. Julia starved back in affright, and even Lucetta was for 
the moment powerless. Buta dignified sense of wrong lent the 
maiden power, and she confronted the count. 

“‘ Signor Loredano, what means this?” she uttered, moving a 
step further back. 

“ Be not offended, signora,” the count replied, smoothly. “I 
have come to see that you were safe.” 

“ And what have you to do with my safety ?” 

“Much, signora—much. Your noble father has sent me for 
you.” 

“Sent you? My father ¢ 

“Ts it not plain ?” 

“ Not unless you act the villain. 
marquis to tight with you ?” 


Ifow mean you ?” 


Have yon not challenged the 


JULIA’S UNEXPECTED MEETING WITH THE COUNT. 


“T have.” 

“ And did you not give him to understand that that was to set- 
tle his claim to my hand ?”’ 

“Our meeting, signora, is on our private account. Your re- 
turn to your futher is nothing of mine. In that I only act as his 
agent. Bat I have not time to spend now, for I must be at our 
place of meeting. I only came now to see that you were safe, 
for I much feared that Della Torre might hide you after having 
seen me. You will be ready to accompany me back to Milan in 
the morning.” 

“Never, sir—never !”” pronounced Julia, deeply and calmly. 

“But I must.” 

“ You cannot.” 

“ Cannot ?” 

“Ne.” 

“ Why?” 

have protectors here.” 

“ And so have I,” said the count, drawing his dagger as he 
spoke. ‘ Such as this.” 

There was something in the glittering beams of the count’s 
cold eyes as he made this movement, that struck terror to the 
maiden’s soul. She saw in that bloodless face a spirit which not 
words or threats would ever quell, and she resolved to try his 
heart. 

“O, signor count,” she uttered, clasping her hands together, 
“spare me! O, spare me !” 

“Spare thee, signora? And from what?” the noble asked, 

folding his arms with his gleaming dagger still in his hand. 


“From this pain. Ah! it lies now in your power to save me. 
Spare me—spare us! Let us go on our way—let us pass on free 
from the duke—and angels and good saints shall ever bless thee.” 


For some moments the count regarded the beautiful maiden, as 
she stood before him with her hands clasped, in silence. Yet the 
icy expression of his countenance did not change. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


“You ask me too much,” he said, at length. “I cannot dis- 
obey your noble father; nor can I refuse the request of your 
weeping mother.” 

“ My mother ?” 

“ Ay—she would have thee back.” 

“ Didst hear her say so ?”’ 

saw her so.” 

“T Il not trust thee.” 

“Then I'll not ask thee ; but of this be assured—you return to 
Milan with me in the morning.” 

“ No—no—” 

“‘ We'll hear the rest to morrow. You need not think to escape, 
for you are watched ; soI must bid you good night now, as I 
have business on my hands !” 

So the count spoke, and then turned away from the room. Ja- 
lia heard his heavy tread upon the stairs, and when she could hear 
it no more, she sank back into a chair. She was weak and faint, 
and her face was pale as death. Lucetta sprang to her assistance 
and helped her to the bed, but she could not speak. A sort of 
dull, heavy drowse came over the fair girl, and in it she saw the 
gory form of her noble lover stiff and cold in death. She shriek- 
ed out in her agony, and grasped her attendant’s arm. She found 
it was but a dream, and she sank down again. But again that 

same terrible phantom came, and she could sleep 
no more. But even awake she could see that 
gory form still. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DUEL.—TREACHERY. 


THE marquis reached the palace of the Con- 
siglio some minutes before the time, and was ush- 
ered into the room where he had before been, by 
his guide on the previous visit. He found no one 
there, but he heard voices in an adjoining apart- 
ment. His usher disappeared in the direction 
from whence the voices proceeded, and in a few 
moments more the tramp of many feet were heard. 

“ What means that?” asked Pietro, as he heard 
the sound. 

“Some of the servants, perhaps,” replied the 
marquis. 

“Look ye, my master,” spoke the faithful serv- 
ing-man, with considerable earnestness, “ you 
place too much confidence in the count’s honor.” 

“ How so, Pietro?” 

SQ “ Why, you take him for an honorable man.” 
Ss “He is a Milanese knight, Pietro.” 

“Yet I believe he is a villain. By the pope’s 
heart, my master, I would not fight in this house. 
I’d take the open fields. There may be a trap set 
here.” 

“ No, no, my good fellow, you are hasty. I ap- 
preciate your motives, but you do not know the 
nature of knightly vows. The count may be 
treacherous, but he would not so far forget his 
holy vows as to use treachery under a challenge.” 

Pietro shook his head incredulously, and while 
he was thus manifesting his skepticism, the usher 
returned. 

“ Ask him who all those folks were,” whispere 
the esquire, in his master’s ear. 

“Signor,” said the marquis, acting upon Pie- 
tro’s hint, “ you know me and my name. What 
may I call you ?” 

“My name is Landi Monetti. 
nor’s guard.” 

“Thank you. And now may I ask who were those people 
whom I heard in the adjoining room ?” 

“ Certainly you may, signor marquis. They were members of 
the governor’s household, and I had them remove from the hear- 
ing of the affair that is to come off here.” 

This was satisfactory to Francesco, but not so to Pietro, for he 
whispered again in his master’s ear, and said : 

“That's all false. You are inatrap. They are all villains.” 

But the marquis took no notice of this. He merely made his 
man a sign to be silent, and then turning to the captain, he said : 

“T think it must be near midnight.” 

“Tt is, signor.” 

“ And where is the count ?” 

“ He will be here presently. He had some business to transact.” 

“ By the holy trumpet,” whispered Pietro, again bringing his 
lips in close proximity to his master’s ear, “wasn’t that him we 
saw sneaking along by our hotel ?” 

This remark might have had some effect upon the marquis, had 
he had time for reflection; but at that moment the door was 
opened, and the count entered. 

“ Am I late ?” he asked, looking towards Monetti. 

“ Just about on the mark, signor.” 

“TI meant to be, at all events. Marquis, I am at your service.” 

“ Let me rather be at your service, Signor Loredano,” returned 
Francesco, politely, 

“ As you will. We have decided to have the combat here. 
You see the walls are high and the footing is good. Our good 
captain has command here, and approves of the plan.” 
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“ One moment, signor,” said the marquis, rising to his feet. 
“This is to be an honorable meeting. We are to be alone—we 
four ?” 

“ While we fight—yes.” 

“ And until the victory is decided ?” 

Most assuredly.” 

“Then now, Marco Loredano, I have received your challenge, 
and I accept it to the death. I sought it not, and I shrink not 
from it. You have accused me of wrong—and you have sought 
to take from me the love of my soul. To all your accusations, 
and to all your requests—here is my answer !”” 

The marquis drew his sword as he spoke, and its bright blade 
flashed in the soft light of the great hanging lamp. It was an old 
blade—one long tried and faithful—a Damascus blade, as we 
have once before stated, and one that was not to be bruised or 
broken. And few in Milan knew so well how to use that weapon 
as did he who now held it. No one had practised more, and 
none had studied more deeply into all the arts and parts of the 
sword combat. 

“TI am ready,” he pronounced, in a calm, clear tone. 

“ Thank you,” replied the count, as he, too, drew his weapon. 

And Marco’s sword was of the finest steel. ”Twas of Milan 
make, but firm and well tried ; yet it lacked that peculiar quick- 
ness of elasticity and tenacity, which none but the Damascus 
blades possessed. And the count knew how to handle his wea- 
pon. His skill was proverbial, for he was accounted the best 
swordsman in Milan. 

“ Ready,” pronounced the count. “And thus be all our dis- 
putes put to rest, now and forever.” 

Pietro cast one look into his master’s face as he cleared the 
knot of his own sword, so that it might be ready in case of need, 
and as he saw the calm, cool look of conscious puwer which rest- 
ed there, he had no fears on the count’s presence. If he hada 
fear—and the readiness of his weapon seemed to indicate that he 
had—it was on account of things not yet present. 

“ Before God and man I take no blame in this,” said Frances- 
co, as he raised his weapon. 

“T absolve you with all holy unction,” returned Marco, and 
he, too, raised his sword. 

“Ts all right ?”’ asked Monetti, turning to Pietro. 

“ All that I can now see,” answered the suspicious squire. 

“ Then set to.” 

At these words the weapons were crossed with a sharp clash. 
Both the combatants were as cool and calm as though they had 
been solving some common problem. The count gazed fixedly 
into the eyes of the marquis, and the marquis returned the gaze. 
Twice did Marco change his guard, but he was met with an ease 
that surprised him. He had thought that the marquis might pos- 
sibly break his guard, but he did not think it would be so calmly, 
so easily done. It seemed to be done as a sort of matter-of fact. 
Every thrust which Francesco parried seemed to have been antic- 
ipated, and calculated upon by him. On his part it was like a 

lay at the theatre, where each succeeding blow, ward and thrust 
is made known and committed to memory beforehand. 

“ You guard well,” the count said, in a sort of breathless tone, 
after he had made some of his most approved plays. In fact, he 
had felt sure that ere this, his sword would have been through his 
antagonist’s body. 

“ And you play well,” was Francesco’s response ; for up to this 
time the count had warded all his passes. 

After a while both the combatants entered into the strife with 
renewed vigor. They seemed to arrive at a mutual understand- 
ing that common play was of no avail, and each knew that he 
had no common man to deal with. The steel now clashed loud- 
ly and rapidly, and bright sparks flew from the trenchant blades. 


CHARLES WHITE, THE MINSTREL. 


The count’s eyes had begun to burn, and for once his face was 
a-glow. He made one feint at his antagonist’s breast, and by a 
rapid movement of successive strokes he changed the play towards 
the neck. Then, quick as thought, he knocked Francesco’s sword 
down, and made a thrust at the very spot where his first feint had 
been aimed. His point cut the cloth of the doublet and scratched 
the skin, but with a movement which few men could have per- 
formed, the marquis gave his body a sudden twist, and the sword 
passed harmlessly under his left arm. But it was a fatal move- 
ment for the count. Being sure that his weapon was going 
through the eentre of the body, the latter had thrown his whole 
weight forward, wholly unable to restrain himself. Francesco had 
calculated niccly on this, and he was prepared for the advantage 
this offered. It was no chance advantage—no fall of luck ; but 
the marquis had risked much to gain it. He had allowed his 
sword to be knocked down, and he had allowed his antagonist’s 
weapon to come dangerously near his bosom. Then his lig htning- 
like movement capped his plan. He planted his foot quickly for- 
ward upon the left side, and as the count passed him he plunged 
his sword forward. It entered Marco’s side just below the 
seventh rib, and came out on the other side. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


ImaGinaT10n.—I believe it is only where the feelings are deep- 
ly interested, that the imagination causes such perpetual bitterness 
of disappointment. Do you remember St. Leon’s dissatisfaction 
at the manner in which his daughters receive the tidings of his 
death? I begin to think all imaginative persons are, to a certain 
degree, St. Leons, and that they expect what human nature is 

very seldom rich enough to afford.—.Mrs. Lemans. 


CHARLIE WHITE, THE MINSTREL. 

The acsomgeneing portrait is a truthful likeness of the very 
popular singer whose name heads this article, and will be recog- 
nized as such by his hosts of admirers. One of the earliest pio- 
neers in giving character and vitality to negro minstrelsy, and one 
of the principal workers in raising it to the dignity of an art, 
was the subject of this sketch, popularly known as Charlie White 
the minstrel. He commenced his concerts as early as 1841, at 
Vauxhall Garden, New York, soon after which he moved into his 
present location, No. 49 Bowery. Here he was the first to intro- 
duce, in addition to the usual songs and dances which character- 
ize such places of amusement, farces and burlesques, with the 
accessories of scenery, costume, etc., in which he has been follow- 
ed by nearly all his contemporaries in the same profession. Char- 
lie White’s organ of humor is large find active, and has shown 
itself in his wonderful faculty for getting off most original jokes 
and stories, which have given such popularity to his performances. 
Nearly all the new features and novelties in negro minstrelsy 
have been introduced by him, and by giving his audiences a con- 
stant succession of them, he has remained permanently located 
in one place longer than any other manager in the business. As 
a performer, Charlie White ranks with the highest—his concep- 
tions of character show him to be a careful student of the great 
book of human nature, while his unique style and manner give a 
freshness to his impersonations that impresses all who see him, 
whether in the jolly “ bootblack ” or in the decrepit old “ Uncle 
Ned.” Mr. White’s literary abilities are of no mean order, as 
hundreds of the best of our negro ballads, the product of his pen, 
testify, and he was the first to publish those neat song-books, con- 
taining the gems of minstrelsy, which are to be found in the 
hands of every one who has a relish for such music. He has also 
in press a volume of his original stories and jokes, which will, if 
its merits are properly appreciated, meet with a large sale. In 
every department of his profession, Mr. White has striven with 
laudable exertions, and he has the proud satisfaction of knowing 
that these exertions have made that which was originally a mere 
ephemeral amusement, an institution, out of which has grown and 
will grow, a general love for music and the development of a 
taste at once refining and elevating in its character. 8 a means 
to a great end, the rage for negro minstrelsy is by no means to 
be disparaged or lightly spoken of. It is the only kind of music 
we have at all national in its origin and character. 


WHALE FISHERY ON THE COAST OF JAPAN, 

The accompanying engraving depicts a most exciting scene in 
the waters of Japan. A vast expanse of sea is lighted up by the 
rising sun, while jagged rocks rise boldly from the surface on the 
horizon. In the centre of the picture a huge whale is spoutin 
forth water and blood, for a number of harpoons have been fixed 
in him by the Japanese whale boats that are swarming round 
him. Whaling is an occupation of large numbers of the Japan- 
ese, and they are exceeding expert in it, though we will venture 
to say by no means to be compared with our “ Long Tom Cof- 
fins ” of Nantucket and New Bedford. The whale fishgry partic- 
ularly flourishes on the sea that washes the southern shore of the 
great island of Niphon, the locality shown in our engraving. The 
usual method of catching the whales is by harpooning in the man- 
ner of the Greenland fishermen. The boats of the Japanese, 
however, are much better suited to the purpose, being exceedingly 
small, light and sharp, as shown in our engraving, and capable of 
being propelled through the water with incredible velocity. The 
wealthier fishermen catch whales by using a net made of stron 
ropes about two inches thick. When a whale’s head is entangle 
in this net, he finds the greatest difficulty in diving and swimming, 
and becomes a readier prey to the harpoon. 


WHALING SCENE ON THE COAST OF JAPAN 
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THE DAY OF THE DEAD. 

One day of the year is set apart in Paris, and called Le Jour des 
Morts (the ~~ | of the Dead,—a day of sad commemoration, on 
which those who have lost friends visit the resting-places of their 
earthly remains, and decorate their graves with wreaths and gar- 
lands, the offerings of enduring love and memory. This scene is 
depicted in our engraving, which shows a portion of the celebrated 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise at Paris. Numerous chapels, tombs 
and truncated pillars are embraced in this view, intermingled with 
trees and shrubbery. The huge cross that rises in the centre indi- 
cates the resting-place of the poor who have been interred in the 
common grave, and the men, women and children who are deco- 
rating its base with wreaths of immortelles (everlasting) are of the 
humblest class. We have a few remarks to offer on the subject of 
this common grave, before proceeding to notice at some length the 
cemetery itself. No one can have visited one of the three ceme- 
teries of Paris without pausing, seized with sadness and terror, 
on the brink of an ever yawning gulf, about 250 feet long and four 
broad, which death is incessantly laboring to fill. This is the 
common grave! Here the 
coffins of those unfortunate 
beings who have died in 
extreme poverty are placed 
in juxtaposition, that is, 
thrown, piled, heaped up, 
without an inch of earth 
between them, without an 
separation but a few iil- 
joined planks. There the 
old man, the child, the roue, 
and the maiden, are heaped 
together pell-mell. There 
must be spoken the final 
adieu to the loved one. 
When the bed of bodies 
has filled the length of the 
funeral trench, the earth, 
covering all, leaves the place 
undistinguished where the 
mourners have witnessed 
the disappearance of all that 
was dearest to them, and it 
is only by guesswork that 
a friendly hand can plant a 
cross of wood or a shrub 
on the last dwelling-place 
of those whom this fright- 
ful sarcophagus has swal- 
lowed up. “See,” says a 
French writer, “what a 
point we have reached, after 
fifteen centuries of ascend- 
ing civilization and Chris- 
tianity! The poor man in 
Paris has no tomb, and our 
harshness renews for him 
the myth of the ancient 
obolus by realizing it; we 
are more pagan than the 

agans themselves, who 
placed in the lips of the 
dead man at his decent 
funeral the drachma exact- 
ed for his final repose. 
Shall we now assert that 
the affections and gricfs are 
less keen, the need of me- 
morials and consolations 
less pressing among the 
poor than among the ele- 
vated classes? Ask the 
dealers in funeral emblems 
what class of wreaths they 
sell most of—the humble 
bunches of everlastings, or 
the garlands of gorgeous 
flowers. In 1850, there 
were 22,306 interments in 
three cemeteries of the east, 
north and south. Of this 
number the common grave 
received 15,792 bodies. Pa- 
ris, which of itself contains 
the thirty-fifth part of the 
total population of the ter- 
ritory; Paris, which alone 
bears a fourteenth part of 
the taxes; Paris, whose 
population of wonderful 
talent and activity produces 
so much, and labors all its 
life; Paris, by a singular 
and iniquitous exception, 
is excluded, through its in- 
habitants, of the right to a 
tomb, the right to the pray- 
ers of the church, accorded 
to all the inhabitants, rich 
or poor, of our little rural 
conimunities, For it must 
be remembered that the oc- 
cupants of the common 
grave are interred without 
any religious services, and 
the inconceivable barbarity 
of custom refuses them ev- 
erything, even a priest. 


We are less Christian than the Mahometans, who love better to 
surround their cities on every side with a funeral suburb, and to 
live in the midst of death, than ever to trouble, even at the end of 
a century, the peace of the deceased by an impious exhumation; 
we are less so than the Jews, who, by a singular privilege, have, 
up to this day, avoided the common grave, and of whom each 
deceased member has his separate tomb in these portions of our 
cemeteries devoted to the Mosaic religion. To our brethren in the 
faith alone we decree the unjustifiable and shameful community of 
charnel, the deprivation of funeral rights, an outrage which anti- 
quity punished as the greatest of crimes. If this barbarous usage 
is at once contrary to public health, which does not require demon- 
stration, to the religious sentiment, to the most imprescriptible, 
the most common notions of human equality and fraternity, what 
will be said on learning that this hideous practice is not even legal, 
and that, not only no law authorizes it, but that a formal decree, 
that of the 23d Prairal (year XII), explicitly forbids it? This igno- 
ble commonism of sepulture awoke not the surprise but the indig- 
nation and solicitude of the victor of Toulon, of Lodi, and Ma- 
rengo, the author of the decree, and it ought now to be enforced. 


The decree of the 23d Prairal, year XII of the French republic, 
issued by Napoleon, when he was first consul, requires that each 
interment shall take place in a separate grave ; it determines and 
fixes the exact distances between the coffins. It establishes the 
dimensions of the graves, and provides that, after the ceremonies, 
they shall be filled with earth well trodden down. It declares that 
no moving of the soil in the place of interment shall take place 
till after the lapse of five years, and consequently requires the 
cemeteries to have five times the extent necessary for the inter- 
ments of a single year. This decree has not been and cannot be 
abolished. The law, no less than morality, religion and the re- 
quirements of public health, is, therefore, violated in every way ; 
by the community of obsequies, by the contact of coffins, and by 
the disinterment and dispersion of remains long before the pre- 
scribed term—a threefold scandal! If legality kills, as one of the 
great eccentric characters of the last reign asserted, illegality buries 
us. Let the common grave, that sinister necropolis, be forever 
closed, purified and filled up: nothing opposes this measure; on 
the contrary, every consideration invites and impels us to it. It 


THE DAY OF THE DEAD. 


would be hard to convince us that the intelligent and loyal men 
composing the municipal commission of Paris should not serious- 
ly undertake and make it a point of honor to carry out this work. 

e right to a grave and the right to life are common and sacred. 
If, through the vices and uncertain ties of our social state, we can but 
effectually palliate the ravages of misery, if it is and will for a 
long time remain inevitable, it is, at least, easy, necessary and 
urgent to conquer, abolish and extinguishgpauperism in death.” 
The cemetery of Pere la Chaise is in the northwest part of Paris, 
not far from the Barriere des Amandiers, and comprises more 
than fifty acres, containing a very large number of tombs. Here 
repose the ashes of warriors, statesmen, philosophers, poets and 
heroes. Here Eloise and Abelard are united in death; here re- 
pose the ashes of Moliere, Lafontaine, Foy and Massena, mingling 
their illustrious dust with that of humbler men, their equals in the 
community of the grave. From the chapel in the burying-ground 
a magnificent view of Paris is obtained. A visit to this city of 
the dead serves to dispel the impression so common among the 
people of other countries, that the French, though excitable and 
susceptible, are too volatile to entertain deep and lasting sentiments. 


The traveller finds himself surrounded, not only by monuments 
and decorations which respect and affection have raised to the de- 
parted, but by mourners of long date who have come hither to 
meditate over the remains of their deceased friends, and to indul 

in sad and tender recollections of associates and relatives. 

you approach the entrance, you behold flower girls offering for 
sale beautiful crosses, crowns and wreaths of orange blossom, and 
amaranth, which it is the custom for mourners to suspend upon 
the monument. On entering the necropolis, you find yourself in 
a garden of an undulating surface, embracing hill and valley, 
bright with a thousand flowers, verdant with grass and trees, from 
the midst of which arise obelisks, colamns and cenotaphs, in the 
profusion indicated in our engraving. The tomb of Eloise and 
Abelard is a lofty Gothic structure of great architectural elegance. 
The ashes of the unfortunate lovers were placed here in the year 
VIII of the French republic. The cemetery contains a perfect 
wilderness of little enclosures, almost every one profusely planted 
with weeping- willows, cypresses, arbor vite, flowering shrubs and 
even fruit trees. ‘The whole grounds are kept in admirable con- 
dition. An English writer 
admits this, and pays a high 
compliment to the French 
people when he says :— 
“The whole management 
of the place appears to be 
admirably conducted: de- 
cency and good order uni- 
versally prevailed; not a 
flower was gathered, not a 
monument defaced, not a 
stone scribbled over. It 
was impossible to avoid 
drawing painful compari- 
sons between the state of 
the plainest tombs here and 
the most elaborate in West- 
minster Abbey, defaced and 
desecrated as many of the 
latter are by the empty- 
headed puppies of the ad- 
joining school, and the bru- 
tal violations of the uncivil- 
ized rabble. This sacred 
respect for the works of art 
is not peculiar to the ceme- 
tery of Pere la Chaise, nor 
solely due to the vigilance 
of the police; for, in the 
innumerable statues and 
sculptures with which Pa- 
ris and its neighborhood 
abound, many are scattered 
about in solitary walks and 
gardens at the mercy of the 
public. I have never ob- 
served the smallest mutila- 
tion, nor any indecorous 
scribbling. The lowest 
Frenchman has been famil- 
iar with works of art, he 
takes a pride in them, and 
to this extent, at least, has 
verified the old adage that 
such a feeling ‘softens man- 
ners nor permits them to be 
rude.’” On the hill which 
is crowned by the pyramid 
erected to the memory of 
the gallant Marshal ‘ier 
sena, are many family 
vaults excavated in the hill- 
side after the manner of the 
ancients, with numerous re- 
cesses for coffins, and en- 
closed by bronze gates 
of finished workmanship. 
Through the interstices 
may be seen chairs for the 
accommodation of those 
friends of the departed who 
may choose to come hither 
to meditate and pray; and 
not a few avail themselves 
of this privilege. In Pere 
la Chaise is the tomb of the 
unfortunate Labedoyere, 
who was the first to join 
the standard of Napoleon 
in 1815, and to pay the 
penalty of his life. Here, 
too, lie the remains of the 
“bravest of the brave,” 
Marshal Ney, who had with 
impunity confronted death 
a thousand times on the 
field of battle, to meet it, 
at last, in the process of a 
military execution of a sen- 
tence of the Bourbon cham- 
ber of peers. Marshal Ney 
was the last of the rear- 
guard of the French army 
on the retreat from Russia 
in the disastrous campaign 
of 1812. Ney’s opinion ex- 
erted an important influ- 
ence on Napoleon at Fon- 
tainbleau, and, perhaps, was the turning weight which induced the 
emperor to sign his abdication. After this event, he took the oath 
of allegiance to the Bourbons, was made a peer of the kingdom, 
and received a high military command. He even marched against 
Napoleon on his return from Elba, with a promise to bring him a 
captive to the Tuileries. But the desertion of his soldiers, the 
conviction that the cause of the king was lost, and the sight of his 
old friend and master, was too much for him. He joined Nape 
leon, and fought at Waterloo with the gallantry habitual to 
nature. His white plume, like that of Henry of Navarre, was a 
rallying point in the thickest of tlie fight. He led the charge on 
the enemy’s centre, and, after five horses had been killed under 
him, remained last npon the bloody field, > gy * till dark, with 
his uniform, shot to rags, clinging around him. He was taken in 
the chateau of a friend at Aurillac on the 5th of August, arraigned 
before a military tribunal, which declared its incompetency, and 
consigned him to the chamber of peers for a final trial He was 
sentenced to death by a vote of 169 to 16, and shot in the garden 
of the Luxemburg, at nine A. M., Dec. 7, 1815. Besides Marshal 
Ney, thousands of other distinguished men lie buried here. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MY VILLAGE HOME. 


My village home! as morning light 
Comes brightly o'er the sea, 

My glad‘ning thoughts. with eager flight, 
Return with joy to thee: 

And thus with mental vision clear, 
Familiar forms I view, 

Remembered voices, too, I hear 
The old time song renew. 


My village home! thou hast a power 
To cajl around my heart 

The dreams of boyhood’s happy hour, 
Of life the brightest part; 

Though now a wanderer, far away 
From scenes so dear to me, 

My fancy paints, in darkest day, 
A picture bright of thee. 


[Written 
NELLIE STUART. 


G.H. B. 


BY GRACE GARDNER. 
Nevuie Stuart was an industrious gleaner in the great com- 
mon field. She flitted about here and there among sheaves, which, 
to other eyes, looked barren indeed, and found many an ephah of 
happiness. Sweet, bright, dashing, but not beautiful, Nellie,—no, 
not a feature of her face, by the utmost stretch of the imagination, 
could be called beautiful, except her eyes; and, it is a sad pity, 
but she really had red hair. Nobody in the world deserved to be 
beautiful more than Nellie, if beauty is the reward of merit, and 
yet nobody in the world could do so well without it ; for she found 
admiring friends wherever she went. She was so sweet-tempered, 
so bright and cheerful, so unselfish, so ready even to sympathize 
with and help people out of their difficulties, making many a res- 
pectable sized mountain dwindle dowu to moderate-sized molchills. 
But Nellie was even more than all this. 

Who ever said she was not beautiful? No one who knew her; 
yet Nellie herself knew she was not, for with her own ears she 
once overheard Morton Leslie, the betrothed husband of her dear- 
est friend, Marion Millman, a few moments after his introduction 
to her, exclaim with good-humored raillery : “‘ My dear Marion, is 
that your beauty? I was prepared to behold a Venus, and lo! a 
wide mouth and red hair—a little fright! for who was ever other- 
wise with red tresses ?” 

Nellie had never thought much about her hair, but now she stole 
away to her chamber and unbound it. It fell in wavy luxuriance 
to her feet. She opened wide the shutters, and the sunlight fell 
upon it. Mr. Leslie was right. There was no use in disguising 
the fact; it was red—brightly, hopelessly red. Nellie looked at it 
thoughtfully and regretfully some minutes, but it was a circum- 
stance not to be helped, though she could not help wishing that, 
since it was such an undesirable color, she had less of it; but the 
scissors could remedy that any day. She concluded to take a 
philosophical view of the matter. She was not to blame for hav- 
ing red hair; neither was Mr. Leslie to blame for not liking it. 
She did not like it much herself; but there was no accounting for 
tastes ; somebody might fancy it yet. 

Nellie dreamed that night that everything and everybody in the 
whole city had turned to a most beautiful fiery red,—that Mr. Les- 
lie’s whiskers, of the same brilliant hue, reached to the ground, 
and that he was running frantically about, bewailing the meta- 
morphosis. 

Many a heart trembled for Nellie’s future happiness, when a 
handsome, imperious step-mother entered the before peaceful 
household, prepared to dispute every step of the way with the 
jealous, high-spirited step-daughter she expected to meet. A step- 
daughter! Julia Silsby weighed her long in the balance against 
Mr. Stuart’s fine person, agreeable manners, and high position, 
and the weight was even; but when she dropped in his wealth and 
her own poverty, the scale came down with a crash, and shortly 
afterwards she became Mrs. Stuart. 

Mr. Stuart had told her much of Nellie’s loving, amiable dispo- 
sition, and she believed he spoke in all sincerity ; for how was it 
possible she should be otherwise, paramount in her futher’s affec- 
tion, sole mistress of an elegant mansion, and with every wish grat- 
ified? But to resign her mistress-ship, to become second where 
she had so long been first, to yield to the wishes of others rathcr 
than to have her own consulted, to share her father’s affection with 
another, and that other a stranger. She was human. She would 
look upon her as an intruder and an enemy. Mrs. Stuart judged 
righteously, for she felt, that were she in Nellie’s placc, she should 
hate with her whole heart. 

During their journey from her distant home, she went over in 
imagination the reception which awaited her. She saw her step- 
daughter’s cold politeness, which hardly sought to disguise her in- 
ward anger and rebellion, and she unconsciously stamped her 
small foot as she made the determination to crush all this at the 
outset, at least in appearance. After these feelings and anticipa- 
tions, she was hardly prepared for the warm, cordial reception 
Nellie gave her, and the sweet grace peculiarly her own with which 
she installed her in her own resigned honors. Mrs. Stuart’s proud 
heart was half subdued. She was gratificd, too—alas for woman’s 
vanity !—to find how impossible it was for the young girl to rival 
herself. In time she came to love her; but Mrs. Stuart had many 
infirmities of temper, and Nellie, had she pleased, could have 
found many more ephahs of petty trials and vexations than she 
could easily have borne ; but she resolutely closed her eyes, and 
would not gather them. 


Nellie Stuart must either have forgotten or forgiven Mr. Leslie 


for his disparaging remark ; for, early one bright autumnal morn- 
ing, she stood at the door in a travelling dress, taking an affec- 
tionate leave of her mother, who had risen at an unusually early 
hour to see her before her departure to visit her friend Marion, 
now Mrs. Leslic. Mr. Stuart accompanied his daughter to the 
station, and saw her safely in the cars. 

Mrs. Leslie's last invitation to Nellie to visit her was so press- 
ing, she felt she ought not to refuse. There was a touc of sadness 
throughout her letter, and she feared she was in trouble; and 
when was Nellie unwilling to comfort and sympathize with her 
friends? It was a long journey, and she had leisure for thought. 
She recalled the day when she and Marion first met at P 
seminary ; how ever after they shared each other’s confidence and 
bon bons ; how their friendship remained thus long after the time 
when school-girl friendships are usually extinguished in the ashes 
of forgetfulness. One beautiful summer evening, some two years 
before, while Marion was on a visit to her—how well she remem- 


bered it !—they both sat on the piazza, where the soft evening | 
breeze came to them laden with the fragrance of the woodbine and | 


jessamine. 
on, with her beautiful face shaded from the tell-tale moonlight, 
told of her love and engagement; then her voice became firmer, 
and she told, in eloquent, fervent words of her lover’s goodness 
and manliness, his intellect and genius. Then the tone grew low 
again, as she told how, in her heart, she idolized hi:n, and that ber 
future, linked with his, seemed almost too perfect happiness ; that 
it seemed so strange he had ever come to love one so little worthy 
of him; but O, she would love him so much, and try so hard to 
make him happy; and Nellie, with two years less of experience, 
had listened and wondered and rejoiced with her friend. A short 
time after, she had stood beside her at the altar, and heard her 
solemnly give herself to the one she had chosen. 
seen her since that day. Were her bright dreams of happiness 
realized? Nellie recalied the few letters that had since passed be- 
tween them. Marion wrote not she was unhappy, but there was 
an unconscious tone of sadness pervading them, and Nellie feared. 
But every onc spoke in the highest terms of Mr. Leslie. No sick- 
ness had come upon them, and, certainly, he had no lack of wealth, 
and Marion herself, somewhat hasty and exacting, but kind, true 
and affectionate. 

Nellie was suddenly disturbed in these thoughts. She had ar- 
rived as far towards her destination as the cars would carry 
her. She found a handsome family carriage waiting to convey 
her to her friend’s, three miles distant. 

It was almost dusk when they turned up the carriage drive to a 
fine old mansion surrounded with noble elms. Marion was on 
the steps to receive her, and gave her an affectionate welcome. 
She accompanied her to her room, talking as fast and gai y as in 
school-girl times. 

After changing her attire, Nellie descended with her friend to 
the dining-room, where she was presented to Madame Leslie, who 
received her formally, though kindly. Mr. Leslie greeted her very 
cordially. 

In the course of a few days, Nellie could not help noticing, and 
with grief and astonishment, the great change in Marion after her 
first excitement of seeing her had passed away. She had lost all 
her former gay spirits, and she, who, formerly, was so fresh and 
blooming, was now thin and faded. The change was even more 
striking in her dress. Marion had been fastidious to excess in her 
dress ; but she was now careless almost to slovenliness. Her lux- 
uriant hair, which she used to wear partly in curls, was now 
combed plainly back in the easiest but most unbecoming manner. 

Nor could Nellie long be blind to the estrangement between 
Marion and herhusband. He was too well bred to neglect to pay 
her the attentions due to the position she occupied as his wife ; but 
there was a coldness and formality in his manner of bestowing 
them that showed it gave him little pleasure; while Marion sel- 
dom spoke to him, save in a fretful, complaining tone. 

A few mornings after Nellie’s arrival, Marion came to the break- 
fast-table with languid looks and spiritless movements, with hair 
evidently uncombed, though slightly brushed in front, ill-arranged 
dress and soiled collar. Nellie had not thought it possible for her 
friend to look so little attractive; but she was shocked, and her 
heart sank, as she caught the half-annoyed, half-disgu:ted expres- 
sion on Mr. Leslie’s face as he looked at his wife. 1t was gone in 
a moment, but alas for a woman when this feeling arises in a hus- 
band’s breast! Nor was the aspec: of matters between Marion 
and her mother-in-law much more encouraging. There was evi- 
dently no friendly feeling between them, and each avoided the 
other as much as possible. 

All this seemed very dreadful to Nellie. Here were three peo- 
ple, eminently fitted to be happy themselves, and make others 
happy, living together in this miserable manner !—Madame Leslie 
possessing a kind heart, though a proud spirit and cold manners ; 
Mr. Leslie, noble, gentlemanly and intelligent; and Marion, 
young, beautiful, accomplished, with strong affections and noble 
impulses,—all surrounded with every outward blessing. It must 
be helped, thought darling Nellie, but how? and she thought and 
thought till her little brain ached. 

Marion devoted thg first two or three days entirely to her friend, 
but after that she gradually relapsed into old habits. With an apolo- 
gy to Nellie, adding, she hoped she would amuse herself in her 
way, she would recline on a sofa the whole day, absorbed with some 
new novel. This also was very unlike the bright, active Marion 
of other days, but it gave Nellie an insight into one cause of her 
languor and want of interest in what was passing around her. 

“Come, Marion dear, it is so beautiful ; do take a walk with me 
this morning,” said Nellie, playfully, half withdrawing a book 
from Marion’s hand. 


She had not | 


It was then and there, in low, trembling tones, Mari- | 


“Yes, certainly, dear, if you wish it ; but this book is so inter- 
esting—if you would just as soon go without me.” 

“ You cannot think me so devoid of taste as to suppose I would 
as soon go without you,” laughed Nellie. ‘“ Butdo come, Marion ; 
those books are stealing away jour youth and roses.” 

What matter ?”’ she replicd, sadly. ‘‘ No one will miss them.” 

“Yes, I shall. Come, dear. Here is your shawl and bonnet.” 

Marion prepared to accompany her, though with ill-concealed 
reluctance ; but Nellie would not perceive it. She was well re- 
warded, for the fresh cold air was so invigorating, Marion became 
almost her own self. They bounded over the fields, paused on 
the bridge, and tried which could throw stones the farthest into 
the water, and tested the strength of their voices in the wood, as 
in school-girl days. Though wearied, the Marion, bright and 
blooming, who entered the house, looked little like the Marion who 
left it not two hours before. 

“Why, Marion, how rosy you look!” said Nellie, as they en- 
tered the former’s chamber. 

Marion smiled, as she removed her bonnet, and gave two or 
three strokes of the brush to her disordered hair. 


“‘ Please, Marion, arrange your hair as you used to do. I do 
so long to see those dear old curls again.” 
“O dear, no, Nellie! I haven’t worn itso for months. I should 


hardly know myself.” 

“Never mind. I shall know you; so, when you are in doubt, 
just refer to me. Please do, Marion.” 

“ Well, if you wish it so much—but it is so much trouble.” 

Marion really felt it to be quite a task, she had exerted herself 
so little of late. 

“How much better you do look!” cried Nellie, when it was 
completed. “ You must never wear it in that unbecoming style 
again. Iam sure Mr. Leslie cannot like it.” 

The faint smile of gratification the first part of Nellie’s words 
called forth faded from Marion’s face. She opened her lips as if 
to speak, then closed them again. She was going to put on the 
same unbecoming dress she had worn, but again Nellie interfered. 

“T wish you would wear that tasteful blue dress I see in your 
wardrobe, dear Marion. You remember blue is my favorite 
color.” 

“T will, if you wish, but I shall feel as if I looked almost too 
fine. I never dress for dinner now; we seldom have company, 
and no one here cares how I look, and it is so much trouble !” 

At dinner, Nellie noticed Mr. Leslie’s eyes wander more than 
once to his wife. She could not read their expression, but it cer- 
tainly was not that she had scen in the morning. The dinner 
passed off pleasantly. The knowledge that one is looking well, 
independent of anything else, must certainly make one feel social 
and at ease; for Marion talked more than usual, though princi- 
pally to Nellie, and Nellie, always happy and animated, diffused 
an air of enjoyment over the meal, as, indeed, over the whole 
house, which had been a stranger to it for many aday. She had 
the rare tact of drawing people out and making a subject of con- 
versation general; and Marion, before she was aware found her- 
self answering some remark of her husband’s, though she addressed 
herself to Nellie. 

All rose from the table with happier hearts than they had sat 
down to it with, and felt, for the moment, more softened towards 
each other. None heeded that it was to the influence of one pure, 
loving, sunny heart they owed it, though Mr. Leslie wondered 
how he could ever have called such a bright little fairy a fright. 
Madame Leslie’s heart had opened to her at first, and Marion had 
always loved her, and now she was beginning to lean upon her, 
that slight, fragile girl, yet so strong a support in her childlike 
faith, sound judgment and unswerving principles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie and Nellie were in the parlor after dinner. 
The latter was looking over some music. 

“©, Marion,” she said, “here is that beautiful Italian song, my 
favorite ; do sing it, please. You have not sung for me since I 
came.” 

“You must excuse me, Nellie; I cannot sing, indeed,’’ replied 
Marion, blushing deeply. ‘1 am entirely out of practice.” 

“I wish you would persuade her, Mr. Leslie. She will sing if 
you ask her.” 

Mr. Leslie became very grave. 

“T do not flatter myself so much. Mrs. Leslie gave up singing 
some months ago,” he eaid, in a stern voice. He left the room a 
few minutes after. 

Marion’s head was bowed over a book, but she now rose and 
left the room by an opposite door, leaving poor Nellie astonished 
and dismayed at the mischief she had unwittingly done. What 
was there, in what she had said, to change the aspect of matters 
thus? She vainly reproached herself for she knew not what. 

A few mornings after, Mr. Leslie left home, to be absent three 
weeks. He merely took Marion’s hand at parting, without press- 
ing it, and bade her “good morning.” His farewell to Nellie 
was warmer. He said he should expect to see her there on his 
return, that they could not spare her for many weeks yet. 

After he was gone, Marion hid her face in the sofa cushion, and 
wept violently. 

“ Marion,—dear Marion !” said Nellie, springing to her side. 

The young wife only wept the more for this sympathy, saying, 
between her sobs : 

“ Nellie, I must tell you. I cannot bear this misery any longer 
alone. O, that I were dead! Nobody loves me. My husband is 
indifferent ; his mother dislikes me. O, Nellie, my whole married 
life has been one bitter, bitter disappointment! and I have so 
worshipped him, and, alas, do now !” 

Nellie’s face brightened at this avowal. 

“Thank God for that !” she inwardly exclaimed. 

“ Nellie,” continued Marion, “I loved him too much, and suf- 
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fered it to become too apparent ; it tried, and, perhaps) disgusted 
him ; but,” she added, proudly, “he has had ‘no occasion to com- 
plain of that of late.” 

It was an old story. Marion, flattered and caressed from child- 
hood, although possessed of strong affections and many noble 
qualities, had become capriciou;, jealous and exacting. She ex- 
pected all the attentions from a husband that a lover had bestowed. 
That he did not devote his time to her, and yield to her wishes in 
everything, Marion tormented herself with the thought that he 
loved her less, and reproached him for his neglect. At first, Mr. 
Leslie only laughed at and caressed her; but he was at this time 
extensively engaged in business, and his time was not at his own 
disposal ; and Marion, alone in that large old house, with oaly 
her mother-in-law for company, accustomed as she had been to 
much society, her husband away the greater part of the time, 
found it insupportably gloomy. She found how far from realized 
were the dreams of perfect happiness she had cherished, and from 
the contrast magnified petty annoyances and unavoidable neglects ; 
and Mr. Leslie, wearied and harassed with business, returning 
home to find the rest and peace which should have been there, and 
welcomed only with complaints and reproaches, or a sullen silence, 
at last lost all patience, and a coldness sprung up between them. 

Marion, strong in her prejudices, had, from the first, taken a 
dislike to Madame Leslic. She inferred, and, perhaps, with rea- 
son, that a daughter-in-law was no welcome accession to her house- 
hold ; and when, in one or two instances, she expressed—more in 
looks than in language—disapprobation of some of her whims, 
her dislike deepened to aversion. She imagined, too, that she in- 
fluenced her husband against her, and, on one occasion, angry at 
some new offence of Mrs. Leslic’s, and jealous of her husband’s 
deference towards her, she had spoken of her to him in unpardon- 
able terms. Mr. Leslie was deeply offended, and answered in a 
tone she had never heard him use,—that he could not and would 
not permit even his wife to speak in disrespectful terms of one so 
evidently her superior ; that she must show her the respect and 
obedience of a daughter. 

This was inexpressibly galling to Marion’s proud heart. Her 
lip curled ; her eye flashed, and she answered recklessly and defi- 
antly. A breach was made that was never mended,—nay, that 
very evening made wider. Mr. Leslie, thinking he had spoken 
too sternly and authoritatively to his high-spirited young wife, and 
willing to make the first advances towards a reconciliation, asked 
her to sing the song Nellie had that day so unluckily asked for. 
Marion, whose indignation had grown deeper, as she thought the 
matter over, replied, scornfully, that she was not in a mood for 
singing ; that, to her mind, it was a great pity he had not married 
an opera singer—he was so fond of opera music. He left the 
room without reply, and had never asked her to play or sing since. 
And thus, wearily and miserably, had the time passed on. It 
seemed as if, since her marriage, all of Marion’s worst traits of 
character had been drawn out, entirely obscuring her many really 
estimable qualities. 

“Nellie,” said Marion, in conclusion, “I know I have often 
done wrong, but O, I am very miserable! Do you wonder now 
that I have lost all interest in my appearance, even in existence ?” 

“ Dear Marion,” whispered Nellie, softly, ‘there is a precious 
book wherein we can forget our sorrows—one that tells of a dear, 
a powerful Friend, who will never refuse to hear when we call 
upon him. Marion, dear, ask him, and he will give you a purer 
happiness.” 

And that night the two friends knelt side by side, as in former 
years, Marion remembering her childhood’s, girlhood’s, but, alas ! 
not till now her womanhood’s fervent prayer—‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses.” For Nellie, with her sweet voice and loving words 
which could not give offence, had taught her to see her own con- 
duct in a different light from what she had hitherto viewed it. 
She realized for the first time the duties she herself owed. What 
had become of them—how fulfilled? Marion, with her views sud- 
denly enlarged, her conscience awakened, drew back, alarmed, 
from the retrospect. She prayed for the strength, the persever- 
ance to reform, though the heart she had lost might never be re- 
stored to her. There was little sleep for her that night. 


Marion’s better nature was thoroughly awakened, and she had 
firmly resolved to lead no longer the dimless, listless life she had 
done. She read instructive works, rode, walked and sewed, de- 
voted a portion of the day to her long neglected music, called on 
their neighbors, and was careful and tasty in her attire, although 
the last still seemed a labor thrown away. But all this was not 
done without many a struggle with her old habits, and she was 
oftentimes tempted to full back into her former ways; but she 
persevered. 

Still, the same state of things existed between her and Madame 
Leslie. The old lady rarely came into the parlor. She remained 
the greater portion of her time in her own sitting-room. 

“ Has Mrs. Leslie other children besides your husband ?” asked 
Nellie, while she and Marion were sewing in the parlor. 

“One other son—Harvey, three years younger than Morton, 
whom she idolizes. I wish he would come while you are here ; 
your dear little heart would be in great danger. He is young, 
rich, handsome, intelligent and disengaged—a catch for some one. 
Mrs. Leslie lost a beautiful daughter—Eva—many years ago, and 
it was a heavy blow to her. She has never entirely recovered 
from it.” 

The two sat some moments in silence, each engrossed with her 
own thoughts. 

“ What fine delicate lace!” remarked Nellie, as Marion was 
looking over the contents of a box for some article she needed. 
“Do you remember what pretty dress-caps you used to make for 
Aunty Hills? Have you lost all your taste for making them ? 
That would be so pretty for one!” 


“ Who should I make it for? Will you wear it ?” asked Mari- 
on, laughing. 
“ Not just yet, dear. You forget my quantity of red hair.” 


Marion found the article she sought, and put away the box; | 


but she was silent and thoughtful a long time. There was evi- 
dently a struggle going on in her mind. At last, she laid down 
her sewing, rose, and going to Nellie, bent over and kissed her, 
saying: “ You are my good angel, Nellie.” 

She took the lace from the box, and went busily to work. Her 
skilful fingers soon fashioned an elegant cap. When completed, 
it was one which any elderly lady would not have disdained to 
wear. Marion felt happier while making it than she had done for 
many a day; for she had won a signal victory over herself. 

The moment was watched for when Mrs. Leslie left her room ; 
then Marion stole softly in, and placed it on the table. 

Mrs. Leslie’s face was very smiling under the identical cap at 
tea-time, when she said to Nellie : 

“ My dear child, your beautiful present was very acceptable. I 
had just been thinking I must send to town for one; but I could 
not have found one that would have suited me so perfectly. Many 
thanks to you.” 

“Do not thank me, dear Mrs. Leslie. I had nothing to do with 
it. I have no tact whatever in doing anything of the kind. It 
was Marion who made 

The old lady looked surprised, as well she might; for it was 
the first attention of any kind Marion had ever paid her, and her 
face was somewhat grave ; but she thanked Marion politely, even 
kindly, who replied that it was nothing, it took her but a short 
time, and that, if she liked the cap, she should be happy to’ make 
them all for her in future. So much does the doing of one kind 
action warm and open the heart. Had Marion been told, two 
weeks before, she would have done this, she would have smiled 
scornfully and incredulously. 

This was the beginning of a better state of things. Neither 
Mrs. Leslie nor Marion said much to each other, but each was 
conscious of a gradual change in the other’s feelings, and Nellie 
was the link between them. She persuaded Mrs. Leslie to bring 
her knitting into the parlor. “It was so large and lonesome 
for only two.” Mrs. Leslie did so. Who could ever resist Nellie ? 

One evening, while the storm raged fiercely without, and it 
seemed so pleasant and comfortable in the well-warmed and well- 
lighted parlor, Madame Leslic, by some question of Nellie’s, was 
betrayed into relating some story of her own young days. The 
interest that Marion as well as Nellie expressed was highly grati- 
fying to her. She spoke that evening of her daughter Eva, and 
her voice grew choked and her aged eyes filled with tears. 

“ Did she resemble Mr. Leslie ?”’ asked Nellie. 

“No, not in the least. I have often thought Marion strongly 
resembled her. She was about Marion’s age when I lost her.” 

This unexpected reply softencd Marion’s heart, and she felt a 
keen pang of selfreproech that, in love and kindness, she had 
been so little of an Eva to her. 

Mr. Leslie returned at the appointed time, accompanied by his 
brother Harvey. Marion’s heart bounded when she saw her hus- 
band; but his greeting was as formal as his parting. If, in a few 
days, he observed the better state of feeling between his wife and 
mother, he made no comment. 

Marion tried hard not to be disappointed. She felt she had no 
reason to expect it otherwise ; but this utter indifference was very 
hard to bear. But Nellie was beside her to whisper encouraging 
words. ‘That though we receive no reward, our duties are still 
the same. Yet she was sure as could be—bright, hopeful Nellie— 
that Marion’s reward would, in time, be just what in all the world 
she most wished for—her husband’s love and esteem. 

Harvey Leslie proved to be an agreeable accession to their num- 
bers. Nellie, at first, regretted his coming. She feared, in some 
way, he might be in the way of the accomplishment of her cher- 
ished plan; but he was so gentlemanly and entertaining, before 
three weeks had passed, she was quite reconciled to his presence, 
and had more than once, in that time, wondered if he had as strong 
a prejudice against red hair as his brother. 

Their number was further increased by the visit of a pretty 
hoyden of a school-girl cousin of the Leslies—Fanny Denison. 

The party altogether was social, even gay. By degrees, Mr. 
Leslie grew a little more -.ttentive to his wife. He could not but 
feel proud of her; for never had she done the honors of his house 
with so much ease and dignity, and exerted herself so much to 
make her house pleasant to its inmates, and, withal, looking so 
beautiful and genial, like the Marion of two years before. Still, 
no word of reconciliation had passed between them, and thus the 
anniversary of their marriage, Marion’s birthday also, arrived. 


No kind wishes greeted her on that morning. With a swelling 
heart, Marion felt that no one remembered it. She passed the 
greater part of the day in her own room, on the plea of a head- 
ache. It was spent in reviewing the past two years, in regretting 
her folly and wickedness, and renewing her resolves for the future. 
The young wife’s tears fell fast at the thought that she might never 
regain the noble heart she had alienated; yet she would try in all 
things to perform a wife’s duties. O, if she dared ask him to for- 
get and forgive the past, and love her again! But she dared not. 
She would show him her sorrow and regret for the past by the im- 
provement in her future conduct, by pleasant words and kind acts, 
and attention to his slightest wishes. And thus the hours wore 
on, and no one came to her. Had even Nellie, so thoughtful ever 
of others, forgotten her also?” 

Had Nellie forgatten her in her own new emotions and cares? 
for even Nellie carried a troubled beart now. She had thought 
Harvey Leslie so kind, so agreeable, so superior to any one she 
had ever known; but she did not dream she loved him till she 
heard his brother laughingly ask him when the beautiful Bella 


Livingston was to become Mrs. Harvey Leslie. Even Fanny had 
heard at home of his reported engagement, and expatiated long to 
Nellie on the lady’s grace and beauty. Nellie blushed as she asked 
if she was a blonde. 

“No; eyes and hair as black as jet, and so beautiful !” 

Poor Nellie’s hair looked redder to her than ever, and her hith- 
erto happy little heart was very heavy. But she did not forget 
Marion’s affairs ; she would not have been Nellie if she had. 

Evening was come. Marion was still inher room. There was 
a slight tap at her door, and Nellie came in. 

“ Fair lady, your presence is requested below.” 

“My head still aches, and I thought I would not come down 
again.” 

“T could not answer for my head should I go without you. 
They will not take ‘no’ for an answer; so, come, lady fine.” 

Marion longed to ask who “they” meant. As she passed by 
the table, she furtively took a white chrysanthemum from a vase, 
hesitated a moment, then placed it in her hair. 

“No one will think what it is for,” she thought, bitterly ; “ but 
I will honor my wedding-day.” 

She did not know that Nellie saw her, and how well the act was 
understood by her sympathizing heart. 

Marion was conscience-stricken when, on entering the room, she 
saw a table in the middle of it, decorated with bouquets of flowers, 
the centre graced by an elegant loaf of wedding-cake, which was 
surrounded with various fruits and sweetmeats. There was a 
beautiful bouquet of white flowers evidently for herself. On a 
small table, at the side of the room, were tasteful and costly pres- 
ents from each one present save her husband. She was truly 
grateful for all this kind thought of her; but she keenly felt her 
husband’s slight, but she controlled herself, and received their kind 
wishes for many happy returns of the day with graceful courtesy. 

Nellie’s smiling eyes sought her’s. 

“Darling Marion, you do not taste your cake, and Mrs. Leslie 
took so much pains with it. Have you been tormenting yourself 
with thinking we had forgotten it was your wedding and birthday ? 
1 wanted to come to you, but Madame Leslie positively forbade it. 
She knew I should tell you all, and she wanted to surprise you.” 
Nellie whispered : “I am sure there is another present for you 
somewhere. Some people prefer to give theirs in private, you 
know.” Marion shook her head sadly. 

Nellie continued, “‘ Mrs. Leslie is so good, dear Marion, and she 
loves you. She planned this all,” and Nellie’s eyes sought hers 
wistfully. Nellie looked round for Mrs. Leslie, but she had left 
the parlor. Marion went to her room, and kneeling beside her, 
said, tearfully : 

“ Dear mother, I have come to ask forgiveness for the past. 
Forgive me.” The aged arms were already round her 

“ My dear child, I have to ask forgiveness, also. The fault was 
not yours alone ; we will commence anew this night, my daughter.” 

At this moment, strong arms encircled them both, and a deep 
voice said: ‘“ My wife, my mother, I, too, have a confession and a 
promise to make!” It is not recorded all he said, save in the 
memory of those three, but it was enough to make Marion a very 
happy woman. 

They remained so long absent from the parlor, where were Har- 
vey, Fanny and Nellie, that the latter hoped the long wished for 
reconciliation had taken place. She was silent, thinking of them, 
when Fanny disturbed her, exclaiming : 

“O, Nellie, we must have some wedding-cake to dream on to- 
night! You, too, Cousin Harvey. You know whatever you 
dream will come true.” 

“Js it infallibly true ?” he asked, with a smile. 

“ Surely it is. You must have some, decidedly.” 

“ Very well, if Miss Stuart will prepare it.” 

“© ves, Nellie will, [know. She will write three names, and 
you must sleep three nights with the cake under your pillow ; but 
you must not know what the names are. Nellie, wil! you write it 
now? I will come back in a minute,” said Fanny, leaving the 
room. 

Nellie produced pencil and paper, and seated herself to write. 
She was beginning a capital B for Bella, when Mr. Leslie seated 
himself beside her, saying : 

“Tam particular what names you write, Miss Stuart, if the 
dreams are to be reality. I will prompt you. Never mind what 
Fanny said. First, you may write the name of the purest, truest, 
sweetest girl I know.” Nellie looked steadily at the paper, and 
wished her hand would not tremble so. “Nellie Stuart.” 

Nellie blushed ; but there was nothing but to write it. 

“To me the most beautiful—Nellie Stuart !” 

This time Nellie laughed and demurred: “ Bah! red hair?” 

“ My favorite color. Write,” he said. 

“ But it is not right, sir. The names ought all to be different.” 

“ Ah! well, then, I must tell you my secret. Can I trust you?” 

Nellie bowed her head. She could not speak. ‘‘ He has been 
trifling thus far,” she thought ; “now he comes to the truth.” 

“ Write, then,” he said, “the name of one whom I love with 
my whole heart, who is dear to me as my life.” He paused and 
looked at Nellie. Every drop of blood had receded from her face ; 
but the slight fingers still grasped the pencil determinedly. He 
continued, “ Who, I hope, will consent to be, one day, my own 
darling wife—Nellie Stuart Leslie !” 

The pencil fell from Nellie’s fingers now, and she felt weak and 
faint; but there were strong arms and a manly breast then and 
ever after at her service. 

The reconciliation between Mr. Leslie and Marion was complete 
and lasting. Henceforth theirs was a happy home. The same 
persons were present at the next anniversary of their marriage ; 
but Nellie was now indeed the joyfully welcomed daughter and 
sister—Nellie Stuart Leslie ! 
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VIEWS OF BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 

We present our readers on this and 
the next page, with a series of pictures 
drawn expressly for us on the spot by 
Mr. Kilburn, and representing some of 
the most striking scenes and buildings 
in the flourishing city of Buffalo, N. Y. 
It is a city and port of entry, and the 
seat of justice for Erie county. Its sit- wes 
uation is fine, being at the extremity of Z 
Lake Erie, two or three miles south of 
the commencement of Niagara River. 
It is 470 miles west of New York, and 
is situated in nearly the same latitude 
as Boston. It is planned with great 
regularity, and for the most part, hand- 
somely built, as our illustrations show. 
Its surface is somewhat diversified, part 
of it being quite elevated, and part low 
and marshy. The lower portion of the 
city, intersected in its southern part by 
Buffalo Creck, is chiefly devoted to bus- 
iness, and wears an appearance of great 
activity and prosperity. At a distance 
of about two miles from the shore we 
find ourselves upon an clevated plain, 
which commands a very extensive view. 
Buffalo was originally laid out in 1801, 
by the Holland Company, but it grew 
slowly till 1812, when it became a miii- 
tary post. In December of the follow- 
ing year it contained 200 houses, all but 
two of which were burned by the Brit- 
ish and Indians. In view of the condi- 
tion to which the inhabitants were re- 
duced by this destruction of their prop- 
erty, and as a partial compensation there- 
for, Congress granted them the sum of 
$80,000. The legislature of the State in 
1832 passed an act incorporating it a 
city. In 1852 it was incorporated with 
Black Rock by an act of the legislature, 
which received the popular sanction in 
1853, and took effect January 1, 1854. 
The portion known as Black Rock is 
about two miles from Buffalo, and here 
are located numerous flour mills and extensive business establish- 
ments. The united city has a mayor and twenty-six aldermen, 
and is divided into twenty-six wards. An idea of its increase may 
be formed from the following statistics of the population, gather- 
ed from the census. In 1810 it contained 1508 inhabitants; in 
1820, 2095; in 1840, 18,213; in 1850, 42,261 and at the present 
time from 80 to 85,000. It is thus that our cities spring up; con- 
trasting in the rapidity of their growth with the slow progress or 
absolute stagnation of most of the towns and cities of the old 
world. Here all is feverish activity—there a quict which is too 
often that of decay. This progress is not the result of a forced 
and artificial stimulus, however—it is based on resources inex- 
haustible as nature itself; and such are the shrewdness and fore- 
sight of our people, that we have very rare instances of “ deserted 
villages,” or of towns and cities which have failed to realize the 
anticipations of their founders. On the contrary, the rise in the 
value of real estate everywhere has far exceeded the expectations 
of the original settlers. By it, men in our new cities who only 
expected to arrive at competency, have suddenly found them- 
selves, in many instances, semi-millionaires. The first impres- 
sion formed by a visitor to the city is favorable, nor is it dissipazed 
by further acquaintance. It is built, as we remarked above, with 

at regularity ; the streets are broad and straight, and general- 
y intersect each other at right angles—a style, which, if it be not 
in strict accordance with the picturesque, is certainly necessary to 
the convenience of acity. Tortuous and narrow strects, with 
lofty, irregular houses, atford fine points of view to an artist, but 
are not adapted to the requirements of business and comfort. 
The first of our series of engravings is a view of the new railroad 
depot, which is one of the largest in the State, and was built dur- 
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ing the past year at an expense of $40,000. It extends four hun- 
dred feet along the canal, and has a frontage of one hundred and 
eight feet on Erie Street. The architecture of this depot is grace- 
ful and appropriate. A feature in it is the peculiar curve of the 
roof, noticeable in the engraving. Just before the departure and 
arrival of trains, this locality presents a very lively scene. Om- 
nibusses, coaches, carts, pedestrians—are mixed up in seemingly 
inextricable confusion, but none such really exists, for the ar- 
rangements are admirable, and ample room and verge are afford- 
ed for the accommodation of all. The market-house is another 
fine building, accurately depicted in our second engraving. The 
architecture is partly Grecian, but it is surmounted by a tower and 
cupola of a different style of architecture. The crowd of carts 
and wagons, buyers and sellers, in the streets surrounding it, re- 
mind us of South Market Street in this city, during the busiest 
part of the day. This market is admirably supplied with poul- 
try, meat, fish and country produce of all kinds. It is one of the 
best supplied in the United States. The material of the building 
is brick. Our third engraving shows the light-house which stands 
on the end of the pier at Buffalo, a faithful and changeless senti- 
nel, In the foreground of our picture are seen a merchant busy 
with his work-people among his wares; a schooner lies at the 
wharf on the left, and more than one steamer is scen on the broad 
bosom of the lake, cutting their swift way through its waters. 
Our fourth engraving will give some idea of the style of the pri- 
vate dwelling-houses in the city. It stands not far from the court- 
house, and is built of light valow brick. It is owned and occu- 

ied by Mr. Sherwood. The style is that of the Italian villa. 

he trees and shrubbery which surround it are chosen with refer- 


character. The last view of the series 
is the court-house, as seen from the park, 
in the immediate rear of which it stands. 
The lofty colonnade in front, and the 
other architectural ornaments, impart to 
this building a pleasing effect. Among 
the other public buildings of the city are 
a jail, a new city hall, and about forty 
churches, many of them of recent erec- 
tion. The Catholic cathedral is a noble 
structure. St. John’s and St. Paul’s 
Episcopal churches are fine buildings, 
and the North and Central churches are 
likewise noted for their architectural 
merit. Indeed, it would seem that Buf- 
falo is taking a leading position among 
ker sister cities of the north in the atten- 
tion paid to architecture. Buffalo is the 
seat of a university, chartered in 1846, 
connected with which is a medical col- 
lege, both institutions enjoying a high 
reputation. The Young Men’s Associa- 
tion has a fine library of 6000 volumes, 
which are rapidly increasing by purchase 
and donation. During the winter sea- 
son lectures are delivered before this so- 
ciety, and the liberality of the remuner- 
ation offered secures the services of the 
most distinguished lecturers in the coun- 
try. A large number of Germans are 
settled in Buffalo, and among this part 
of the population a society has been or- 

nized, with the title of the German 

oung Men’s Association. They have 
already collected quite. a respectable li- 
brary, consisting chiefly of works in the 
German language, and bid fair to make 
great advances in mental culture. These 
two societies have reading-rooms well 
supplied with newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and the attendance is large. There 
is a fine female seminary, enjoying an 
unrivalled location, and having a fund 
of $50,000. The city is noted for its 
liberality in the cause of education; her 
public schools take a high rank, and she 
enjoys the honor of being the very first in the State to introduce 
the system of popular education which confers such credit upon 
New York. Somewhere about fifteen journals are published in the 
city, established on an excellent basis, and enjoying wide circula- 
tion. The press of Buffalo has long been distinguished for its 
ability and exerts a corresponding influence. Among the benev- 
olent institutions of the city, we may mention the new city hospi- 
tal, the marine hospital, founded in 1833, the orphan asylum, and 
the sailors’ and boatmen’s friend society, an organization which 
is effecting a great deal of good with a class too often neglected 
and overlooked. In noticing Black Rock we alluded to the flour- 
ing mills. The conversion of wheat into flour is one of the most 
important branches of industry in the city. In 1853, six mills 
turned ont 215,296 bushels. he manufactures of the place are 
extensive and rapidly increasing. Engine and boiler manufacto- 
ries, car works, furnaces, founderies and other large establish- 
ments meet the visitor at every step, giving him a high idea of 
the enterprise, capital and industry of the inhabitants. The com- 
mcrce of Buffalo is very great, owing to the advantages of its po- 
sition ; the capacious harbor of the city is formed by Buftalo 
Creck, and is of sufficient depth at one mile from the lake to ad- 
mit vessels drawing rom twelve to fourteen feet of water. In our 
view of the light-house will be noticed the extremity of the pier 
or breakwater, a noble structure designed to protect the harbor 
from storms, and extending fifteen hundred feet from the south 
side of the mouth of Buffalo Creck. This breakwater confines 
the channel in such a way, that the sweep of the deep water has 
nearly obliterated a bar which formerly obstructed the entrance 
of the harbor. The light-house, to which we again call the atten- 


ence to the architecture, and add effect to its light and graceful | tion of the reader, is situated at the extremity of this pier, and is 
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forty-six fect high, resting on a base of twenty feet diameter. The 
only inconvenience felt at Buffalo is from the accumulation of ice 
driven by strong south-westerly winds at the breaking up of win- 
ter. The slips and ship canals erected on Buffalo Creek within 
a few years to meet the growing exigencies of commerce, have cost 
several hundred thousands of dollars. Among the contrivances 
which owe their birth to the grain trade, is a system of elevators 
to facilitate the transhipment of wheat. Ten of these are capable 
of raising 22,400 bushels an hour, and storing 1,550,000. Among 
the facilities of the port are a very large dry dock and a marine 
railway. Buffalo contains twelve banks, with an aggregate capi- 
tal of about a million and a half, two savings banks and more 
than forty insurance companies. The assessed value of real es- 
tate in Buffalo is $20,063,045. A corporation with a capital of 
$400,000 supplies the city with excellent water from Niagara Riv- 
er. The city is lighted with gas. Strangers visiting Buffalo will 
find excellent accommodations at the hotels; the leading ones be- 
ing the American, the Mansion House, the Clarendon and the 
Western Hotel. In Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer, recently 

ublished, a most excellent and reliable work, we find the follow- 
ing statistics of the commerce of Buffalo. “ Its position is such as to 
render it a great entrepot, through which much of the commerce 
between the East and West must pass. The first impulse was 
given to it by the completion of the Erie Canal in 1824. Since 
then, lines of railway have been constructed, opening communica- 
tion with nearly every section of New York, with the great cities 
on the Atlantic coast, with Canada and the fertile valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. These improvements, with her advantages 
for navigating the great inland waters, have secured to Buffalo 
the first rank among the great commercial cities on the north- 
western lakes. Numerous railroads are also in the course of con- 
struction, among which may be mentioned the Buffalo, Brantford 
and Goderick, completed January 13, 1854, to within five miles 
of its junction with the Great Western Railway at Paris, the lat- 
ter road having been opened January 16, 1854, from the Canada 
side of the suspension bridge, opposite Detroit, a distance of 229 
miles ; the Buffalo, Corning and New York Railroad, in opera- 
tion from Corning to Batavia, with the remainder of the route 
graded; and the Buffalo and Pittsburg Railroad, which will com- 
municate with the coal region of Pennsylvania, The enlargement 
of the Erie Canal, now determined by the legislature, when ef- 
fected, will add greatly to the commercial facilities of Buffalo. 
During the year 1853, there were built at this port, five steamers, 
seventeen propellers and seven schooners, with an aggregate bur- 
then of 11,506 tons. From 1200 to 1500 mechanics are constant- 
ly employed at the verious shipyards on the creek. In 1853, the 
number of American and foreign vessels entered at this port was 
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4106, with an aggregate 

of 1,632,074 tons; clear- 

ances, 4192 vessels, with 

an aggregate of 1,620,701 

tons. The total value of 

merchandize received by 
—— the lake at Buffalo, in 
a 1853, was $36,881,230. 
In addition to the above, 
$2,234,273 worth of goods 
were brought by the State 
Line Railroad, making 
the total value of all the 
imports received at Buf- 
falo from the West in 
1853, $39,115,503, being 
an increase from 1852 of 
more than $4,000,000. 
The value of imports 
from Canada the same 
ear were $392,719 and 
7 canal $64,612,102. 
he value of exports 
from Buffalo by canal in 
1853, was $22,652,408, 
and from the District of 
Buffalo Creek to Canada 


$992,406. The duties 
collected at this port 
amounted in 1843, to 


$4546 ; in 1846, $12,389; 
in 1849, $46,939; in 1851, 
$92,357 ; 1852, $69,623: 
and in 1853, to $84,943. 
The shipping enrolled 
and licensed in the dis- 
trict of Buffalo Creek, 
June 30, 1854, amounted 
to a total aggregate of 
82,679 tons. The total 
imports by lake, railway and canal, amo minted, in 1853, to the sum 
of $125,000,000.” Thcse figures will convey an accurate idea of 
the flourishing condition of the city. As we have remarked, 
much of this prosperity 
is attributable to the fa- 
vorable location of the 
city, but much must be 
credited also to the ener- 
gy, intelligence, foresight 
and untiring industry of 
the inhabitants, who are 
fair representatives of the 
race to which they be- 
long. It is unphilosoph- 
ical to attribute the pros- 
perity of any place to 
nature alone; for we be- 
hold, in «surveying the 
globe, numberless local- 
ities which Providence 
has eminently favored in 
physical advantages, but 
which, from the neglect, 
indolence or vice of their 
population, make no fig- 
ure in the annals of civ- 
ilization. It is the char- 
acteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and of that 
type of it found on this 
shore of the Atlantic, to 
improve to the uttermost 
the bounties of nature, 
and make every resource 
tend to one great end. 
Untiring industry is cer- 
tainly the characteristic 
of American settlers ; 
restless inactivity marks 
every period of their ex- 
istence from the cradle to 
the grave. It may be 
that this is carried to ex- 
cess; it may be that we 
make too much of a work-day world of this sphere ot our exis- 
tence ; but when we look around us and behold what this spirit has 
accomplished, what vast fields it has thrown open to civilization, 
what enduring monu- 
ments of utility it has 
reared, the disposition to 
criticize is checked, and 
admiration takes the 
place of it. The gener- 
ations that follow in our 
footsteps will have an 
easier mission to fulfil. 
They will have far less 
of hard toil, far less of 
the constructive process 
to perform. To them, 
the work of refinement 
will be assigned. It will 
be theirs to add to the 
toil-wrought shaft which 
sustains, the Corinthian 
capital that adorns the 
social structure. For af- 
ter this age, the age of 
toil, will come that of 
the arts—of poetry, of 
romance, of painting, 
sculpture and music— 
glories whose coming has 
already been heralded by 
many glorious rays now 
streaming forth upon the 
resent hour. As we 
ave elsewhere remarked, 
and it has also been no- 
ted by candid travellers, 
what we have already ac- 
complished in the fine 
arts, is wonderful, con- 
sidering the cireumstan- 
ccs under which these ef- 
forts have been achieved 
in our present situation. 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCES. 

Eleazer Johnson, having been born in 1718, and living to 1794, was 
in the prime of life when English oppressions of the colonies com- 
menced, and his sons were old eneugh to be participators in the 
revolutionary struggle. The ship eee were among the most 
active of the patriots, and Eleazer Johnson was one of their lead- 
ers. Indeed, the ship-yards were the hot-beds of the revolution, 
and we are not certain that the first aggressive acts against the 
authorities were not there conceived, and by those men put into 
execution. It was the fact that Rev. Mr. Parsons’s society was 
seg pe composed of them, that made him among the most ac- 
tive of that time, in defence of liberty ; so that, at a meeting of 
ladies at his house, he furnished what was then called “ liberty 
tea,” and at the close of one of his sermons, called for volunteers 
to step forward in the church, for the formation of a military com- 
pany. The same year they built the powder-house, 1774, the 
town voted that the bill granting “an excise on distilled spirits 
was an infringement on the natural rights of Englishmen.” For 
this vote all the carpenters of the town held up their hands. They 
used to know then when eleven and four o’clock came in the yards. 
Next after came the stamp oppression ; and here again they were 
united ; and from those ship-yards, more than elsewhere, came the 
processions that marched about town with fife and drum, calling 
every man to answer to the question—“ Stamp or no stamp ?” 
If he replied “stamp,” they knocked him down, hissed him, or 
otherwise showed their displeasure; if “no stamp,” the answer 
was “‘ fall in””—join us—no neutrals were allowed. Eleazer John- 
son was in the head ranks of this semi-rebellion. Next came the 
tea difficulty, and all have heard what was done by the “ Mohawks ” 
of Boston with the tea at that port; but as yet none of our histo- 
rians have given the fact that, before Boston acted in the disguise 
of Indians, the ship carpenters of Newburyport publicly and open- 
ly burned the tea in Market Square. How this well authenticated 
fact escaped them, that the first defiant resistance to the tea impo- 
sition in this country was in Newburyport, we cannot tell. But 
twice was this resistance made; once by burning it in Federal 
Street, and again in the market. The tea was stored in the pow- 
der-house for safe keeping. Eleazer Johnson, standing one day 
upon the timber of his yard, called his men about him, and after 
a few patriotic words, gave the order—“ All who are ready to join, 
knock your adzes from their handles, shoulder the handles and 
follow me.” Every adze in the yard was knocked off, and that 

stout, athletic man, who would have marched through a regiment 
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of “red coats,” had they then stood in his way, taking his broad- 
axe as an emblem of leadership and for use, marched at the head 
of the company to the powder-house. There that well-tried axe 
bsp a way through the door, and each man shouldering his 
chest of tea, again fell into line. They marched direct to the 
market, and then in single file around the old meeting-house, 
where the pump now is, when Johnson’s axe opened his chest, and 
box and tea were on the ground together. Each man, as he came 
up, did the same, when, with his own hand, Johnson lighted the 
pile and burned it to ashes; and on that spot, without disguise, 
the ship carpenters of Newburyport destroyed the first tea that 
was destroyed in America.— Newburyport Herald. 


THE REAL INVENTOR OF THE STEAMBOAT. 

From advance sheets of Lloyd’s forthcoming Steamboat Direc- 
tory, we see that he gives the credit of the invention of the steam- 
boat to John Fitch, and not to Robert Fulton. He produces good 
authority to sustain him in his assertions, and the friends of Fitch 
will no doubt be glad to find justice will be done in this work. It 
appears that John Fitch invented and made a successful trial trip 
with his steamboat at Philadelphia, in 1756, which averaged near- 
ly eight miles an hour, and that afterwards, while he was in Paris, 
trying to obtain aid from the French government to further his 
objects, he met Robert Fulton, who was there with his submarine 
battery for blowing up ships; and Fulton, by pretending to take 
great interest in John Fitch, obtained plans and drawings of his 
steamboat by giving him some milk and water letters to various 
persons. Poor Fitch remained in Europe some time, trying to 
get capitalists to advance him funds to prosecute his great inven- 
tion, but without success. They called him crazy, little dreaming 
of the prize they were losing. Meantime, Robert Fulton returned 
to New York, and obtaining funds from Chancellor Livingston, 
built the steamer “ Clermont,” on the North River, in 1806, using 
on her one of Watt’s improved steam engines ordered from Eng- 
land. This was fully twenty years after John Fitch had demon- 
strated the practicability of stemming the mighty Mississippi with 
the steamboat. In 1811, Robert Fulton and Livingston claimed 
the exclusive privilege of navigating the Ohio and Mississippi by 
steam. Several boats were thus tied up, but at the great trial in 
New York, it was satisfactorily and conclusively proved that Rob- 
ert Fulton was not the inventor of the steamboat, but to John Fitch 
belonged the high honor of first moving in this wonderful discov- 
ery.—Cincinnati Times. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE SLEEPING INFANT. 


BY D’ARTOIBSE. 


A wail floats forth from nobie halls— 
Grief rides upon the gale— 

Grim Death hath stalked within the walls— 
The inmates shudder pale. 


Why floats the wail from noble halls? 
An infant sleeping lies— 

Ah, what is there that so appals? 
Sweet dreams have sealed those eyes. 


Why floats the wail from noble halls? 
Why bears the breeze a sigh? 

Lo, angels whispering round it call : 
Voaag spirit, moaat tas sky 


“Thou art not doomed on earth to stay, 
Too sinless thou and fair— 
Thou'rt destined to entice away 
From earth the loved ones here. 


* Come, spirit—nestling—mount the sky! 
One brief and fleeting ray, 
Ere thou shalt meet them all on high, 
In realms of endless day. 


“A shining cherub waits for thee— 
Nestling! no longer stay! 
Borne on our pinions, thou shalt see 
The light of perfect day.” 


The wail is hushed in noble halis— 
For, spirit-music borne 

Upon the breeze, in accents falls, 
have no cause to mourn.” 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.]} 
MEETING UNEXPECTEDLY. 


Anovur twenty years since, while journeying on horseback in a 
retired part of New England, being overtaken by a sudden and 
violent shower, I sought shelter in the first house I came to, which 
fortunately was at no great distance. The owner’s name was 
Blakeley, who had already hastened from the field to avoid the 
shower, and was seated with his wife and a number of children in 
an ample kitchen. The children, with their round faces and 
plump, rosy cheeks, looked particularly healthy, with one excep- 
tion. This was a little pale, sickly-looking thing, not larger than 
a girl of five, though, judging by her old-looking face, she might 
have been ten oreleven. She was the most melancholy, forlorn- 
looking child I ever beheld. She sat apart from the other chil- 
dren, occasionally casting timid glances towards them, as if she 
realized her loneliness, and longed, yet feared, to seck their com- 
panionship. She was dressed in rusty black, and her hands were 
so small and poor, that they seemed like bird’s claws compared 
with the rosy, chubby hands of the others. 

“‘T see that little Ellen-draws your attention,” said Mrs. Blake- 
ley, addressing me. 

“She cannot be the sister of the other children,” said I. 

“No, she’s not in the least related to them. She has no near 
relations except an uncle, and he refuses to do anything for her, 
although he has no family of his own, and is well to do in the 
world.” 

“She is an orphan, then ?” 

“Yes; her mother died about a week ago. She had been a 
widow more than three years, and maintained herself and her little 
girl by her own industry. She had even laid by a little for a wet 
day, but she was sick a long time, and it took the whole to pay 
the doctor’s bill and other expenses. Since she died the child has 
been here, and were we able, we should be glad to keep her; but 
we’ve-a large family of our own to provide for, and it will be a 
long time before she can earn her own living, if she ever gets able 
to, for she’s a poor, puny little thing as ever was. Mr. Blakeley 
would be as willing for her to stay as I should, if we had the 
means to maintain her.” 

“ Yes, indeed, that’s what I should,” said Mr. Blakeley; “and 
I sometimes think we may as well let her stay at a venture.” 

“Do you know of any place where she can go?” I asked. 

“None, except the almshouse,” was his reply. “It is four 
miles from here, and I suppose I must take her over in the morn- 
ing. There’s no use in delaying it.” 

I shall never forget the way in which the child fixed her large, 
dark cyes on Mr. Blakeley’s face as he answered my question. 
There was in them a mournfal, deprecating looky mingled with 
dread, which showed me, even more than the heart-throbs, so wild 
and hurried as to flutter the rusty cape that edged the bosom of 
her dress, the vague, yet overwhelming fears with which she was 
haunted at the idea of going to the almshouse. 

“ My little girl,” said I, approaching her and taking her thin, 
pale hands in mine, “ you don’t wish to go to the almshouse, do 
you?” 

She bent her head so that her face rested on my hands, and said, 
in a broken voice, “I don’t want to go away and leave mother.” 

“ But you have no mother now, my child.” 

“Yes, sir, Ihave. She’s asleep in the corner of the graveyard 
beneath the great elm, where the violets grow. Every pleasant 
day I go and sit by her. She doesn’t speak to me, but she knows 
I am there.” 

“She mustn’t be carried to the almshouse,” said I. 

“Well, it is hard to be obliged to go, when she dreads it so,” 
said Mr. Blakeley. 


“Would you and Mrs. Blakeley be willing to keep her for a 
reasonable consideration ?”’ I inquired. 

They would be glad to keep her, was the answer of both. 

“Then she shall remain with you,” said I. 

An arrangement satisfactory to all parties concerned (to none 
more so than to little Ellen) was soon made. I was going to start 
for the West in a few wecks, where I intended to remain six or 
seven years (perhaps a dozen), for I did not mean to return till I 
could call myself rich man. I had a little bank stock, which, as 
it paid a good percentage, I did not care to sell, and this was what 
was to go for the support of Ellen. 

Instead of six or seven, I remained fifteen years at the West. 
For the last half of the time my business had obliged me to go 
from place to place, and I became very negligent about writing to 
Mr. Blakeley, or to Ellen. If Ellen wrote to me, as 1 had not 
much doubt that she did, I never received her letters; and when, 
one day about dark, I arrived at a small hamlet in New England, 
about forty miles from where I left her in the family of Mr. Blake- 
ley, I had not heard from her for two years. I feared that she was 
not living, for since my arrival in New England, I had found that 
the interest on my bank stock had for two years remained undrawn. 
I was informed by one of the officers of the institution, that Mr. 
Blakeley called at that time, and said that the money would not 
be needed any longer, and that he remarked at the same time, 
that he had written to let me know. 

I regretted that I was unable to reach Mr. Blakeley’s that night, 
for, as the next day was Sunday, there would be no public convey- 
ance. I had some thoughts of hiring a private vehicle to convey 
me thither, but finally gave it up, and concluded to wait till Mon- 
day morning. This I did the more willingly from being told by 
Mr. Blandford, the landlord’s son, that if I had a taste for tine 
singing, I should, if I attended church, have an opportunity to 
gratify it, their principal singer having the sweetest voice he ever 
heard, though he had been present at the performances,of those 
who were accounted the most celebrated vocalists of the day. 


After I retired to my room (one of the best in the little secluded 
inn), I sat down at an open window. I had never before so fully 
realized how full of melancholy beauty is a calm suinmer night. 
Ihad been where nature was on a grander scale, but I was con- 
scious of a quict, home feeling, never experienced there, as my eye 
rested on the modest spire of the meeting-house, which, silvered 
by the beams of a full moon, rose above the dark foliage of the 
surrounding trees, and still more so when I caught a gleam of 
light from the window of some old brown farm-houses, few of 
which I had seen during my absence. 

The morning rose bright and unclouded. Though there never 
could have been much bustle in so secluded a place, I recognized 
the quiet aspect and the hush peculiar to a New England Sabbath 
in the country. The difference between it and a week day, singu- 
larly enough, has always appeared to me more marked than in 
the city. 

I was told that many who attended divine service at the meet- 
ing-house near by, lived on what was called the back road, and as 
there were no cross-roads, they would be obliged to walk miles, did 
they not avail themselves of the footpaths which wound through 
the fields and pastures. Many of these, as I could see from my 
window, were well-beaten. In some places they would sweep 
round the base of a hill, or dip into a grassy hollow, and then 
perhaps follow the easy windings of a brook that laughed and 
sparkled among the pebbles, or chafed itself into slender wreaths 
of foam against some rock which impeded its course. Some lost 
themselves in the dim old woods, which formed a majestic back- 
ground to many a rustic cottage, that had an indescribable look 
of peace, as it reposed in the long, cool shadows of morning. 

At an carly hour, youths and maidens began to emerge from 
some lowly dwelling on the back road, as could be seen here and 
there through a natural vista in the woods, or an opening 
among the hills, and striking into one of the paths, bend their 
steps towards the place of worship. The demeanor of all, in ac- 
cordance with the sacredness of the day, was decorous and com- 
posed. Even the children, clad in garments neat, and often ex- 
hibiting marks of taste, seemed to realize the propriety of subduing 
the natural exuberance of their spirits. 

Few things could look lovelier, or more picturesque, than a 
group of fair young girls emerging from a wood-path, their white 
dresses, and the ribbons, mostly pale blue, or rose color, which 
decorated their simple straw hats, waving in the breeze, and all 
thrown into bright relief by the vivid green, through which they 
wound their way. Occasionally, there were bars to let down, or a 
stone wall to climb. These, especially the latter, gave the young 
men, who were always hovering near, an opportunity to display 
their gallantry; and as they helped their fair neighbors over, the 
clasp of hands was sometimes more lingering than necessary—the 
first manifestation, it might be, of love long treasured. Any one 
could have told that the handsome young man in the well fitting 
blue coat and neatly made boots, had neither heart nor eye for any 
other girl, except her in the dress of soft white muslin, and a silken 
scarf playing with the breeze, which she undoubtedly very well 
knew. 

When the bell commenced ringing, young Blandford looked 
into the room to see if 1 was ready to go. It was not a solemn, 


deep-toned bell, such as is often heard in cities, but its notes were 


of a clear, silvery sweetness, which were in fine keeping with those 
rural sounds, which so pleasantly break the silence of even the 
deepest solitudes. There were no paved nor gravelled sidewalks, 
but, as in the fields, a smoothly-beaten path, winding in and out, 
to avoid any inequality of the ground, or some gray, moss-covered 
rock, half imbedded in the soil. On either side, a broad margin 
of velvet green, starred with tiny wild-flowers, while a tuft of red 
clover heads, or of golden buttercups, had here and there sought 


safety beneath the shelter of the stone wall, afforded a pleasant 
relief to the eye. Just before we reached a pretty cottage, in front 
of which was a small green lawn, shaded with some fine trees, and 
adorned with flowering shrubs, a gentleman and lady came out at 
the front door. 

“ That gentleman,” said young Blandford, “is Mr. Winthrop, 
our minister. The lady with him is his wife, and the fine singer I 
spoke to you about. Some think that itis not exactly proper for a 
minister’s wife to sit in the singing scats, but I for one am certain 
that her beautiful voice, and the way she has of singing the hymns, 
which makes them seem sweeter and solemner, and fuller of mean- 
ing than they ever did before, does me full as much good as the 
preaching.” 

I noticed that her figure was slight, and that she looked very 
graceful in her simple dress. 

The service commenced with prayer, and then the pastor read a 
hymn. It was the old hymn, familiar to me as houschold words, 
commencing with the lines 


** Welcome sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise!" 


I had heard it sung many times—had often sung it myself to the 
tune of “Little Marlborough,” the same selected on the present 
occasion—but both words and music appeared to my sympathics 
in a way they had never done before. The singers were not hid- 
den behind a curtain (curtains then were not thought of in country 
churches for such a purpose), and it appeared to me, as I earnestly 
regarded the unpretending vocalist, whose voice, soft and mellow 
as flute-notes, though possessing a power far more earnest and 
thrilling, that I had somewhere seen those large dark eyes, which, 
slightly raised, looked as if her thoughts were carried back to the 
event alluded to in the opening lines of the hymn. I did not 
wonder that young Blandford thought that she had a way of sing- 
ing the hymns, which made them appear sweet, solemn, and full 
of meaning. 

“Can you tell me what Mrs. Winthrop’s name was before she 
was married!” I inquired of Blandford, after we had left the 
meeting-house. 

“ Yes, it was Ellen Hilton.” 

“Is it possible ?” I exclaimed. 

“That was her name.” 

“The very person I was in pursuit of. How long has she been 
married 

“ About two years.” 

I attended the afternoon service, and half an hour before sunset, 
I knocked at the door of the pleasant cottage, the residence of the 
minister. A girl came to the door, to whom I handed a card, on 
which was written my name, Joseph Arnott, which I requested 
her to give to Mrs. Winthrop. In less than a minute, she stood 
before me. Her face was radiant with smiles, yet tears were in 
her eyes, as she gave me her hand, called me by name, and in a 
voice, broken by emotion, said something about my being her 
benefactor. I was soon seated in the parlor, conversing as famil- 
iarly with her and Mr. Winthrop, as if I had been one of the fam- 
ily. The incident was adverted to, of my calling at Mr. Blakey’s 
to obtain shelter from the shower. 

“Tt was fortunate for Ellen that you called, and subsequently 
proved so to me,” said Mr. Winthrop, “as otherwise, we should 
probably never have met. Like many other young men, I was 
obliged to teach school to obtain the means of defraying my col- 
lege expenses. The last one I ever taught was in the district 
where Mr. Blakeley lived, and Ellen was one of my scholars. 
Four years afterward, about the time I accepted the invitation of 
the society in this place to become its pastor, I unexpectedly fell 
heir to what placed me above want. But this did not make me 
renounce the profession I had chosen. I was pleased with the 
beauty and seclusion of the place, and did not, on account of my 
improved worldly prospects, seek to cancel my engagement, 
though prosperity brought with it the offer of more than one situ- 
ation more popular and lucrative. There are always duties for a 
pastor’s wife, as well as the pastor. I knew enough of Ellen’s 
character and disposition to feel confident that she possessed those 
vircues and peculiar traits, which would enable her to discharge 
them faithfully, and in all humility. That I succeeded in persuad- 
ing her to assume them, you would have known long ago, had you 
received the letter written jointly by her and me, a few days after 
our marriage. We have a happy home, as you will know, if you 
will consent to remain with us.” 

“T am already convinced that you have,” I replied ; “ but busi- 
ness obliges me to go back to the West, in the course of a few 
weeks, and when I again return, I hope to have a home of my 
own.” 

Previous to my departure, in company with Mr. Winthrop and 
Ellen, I spent a day at Mr. Blakeley’s, and was gratified to find 
that he had become a thriving farmer. This, however, did not 
prevent me from purchasing a fine piece of woodland, the deed of 
which I sent him the day I started for the West; for though he 
and Mrs. Blakeley said they had been more than paid for their 
care of Ellen, I felt that they had conferred on me an obligation, 
by the kind and judicious manner in which they fulfilled their trust. 


FEMALE EDUCATION, 

Keep as much as possible in the grand and common road of 
life ; patent educations or habits seldom succeed. Depend upon 
it, men set more value on the cultivated minds than on the accom- 

lishments of women, which they are rarely able to appreciate. 

t is a common error, but it is an error, that literature unfits 
women for the everyday business of life. It is not so with men. 
You see those of the inost cultivated minds constantly devoting 
their time and attention to the most homely objects. Literature 
gives women a real and proper weight in society, but then they 
must use it with discretion; if the stocking is b/ue, the petticoat 
must be /ong, as my friend Jeffrey says; the want of this has fur- 
nished food for ridicule in all ages.— Sydney Smith. 
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JUST OVER THE BAY. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


A GREAT many men get over the bay, in theirlives. The voy- 
age is more common than people generaily are inclined to imag- 
ine. Some, we know, are moved with a more vaulting ambition, 
and think it hardly worth their pains anless they can send their 
ships round to San Francisco, or by the other road round to Cal- 
cutta ; but these are few indeed, in comparison with that vast 
multitude, a countless host almost, who are in the habit of statedly 
weighing anchor for a short trip “just over the bay.” 

But let me not anticipate our story. Before we come to that part 
of it which particularly relates to harbor navigation, there is a lit- 
tle preliminary to be attended to, in reference to the character—or 
habits, of our mutual friend Frosty. 

Mr. Andrew Frosty chanced to ieside in one of a long, straight, 
smooth row of houses, no one of which bore any special mark on 
its front by which it could be distinguished from another. Such a 
block of buildings it would be a very hard matter to find any- 
where else in the world so even; so like; all with granite steps; 
all with projecting stoops, or porches; every one as like every 
one as it could possibly be. 

Tack on another item. Mr. Frosty was as jealous a man of his 
wife as any husband need be. He was terribly jealous—and that 
is quite enough for the happiness—or comfort of any family. Now 
we think it an awful thing for a man to be jealous of his wife at 
all; if he have reason for it, it most certainly is; and if without 
cause, then it is vastly more so, When either man or wife falls 
into such a wretched habit as that, they may as well draw their 
cotton caps over their eyes, and say good-night to the world. 
Living is no sort of an object to them. 

But whether Mr. Frosty had any reason to be jealous of his wife, 
is what we are not going to settle. And yet we never thought he 
could have, for a kinder, gentler, sweeter, more amiable and de- 
voted wife than she made him, it would be difficult to put your 
finger upon anywhere in the house or the street. But Mrs. Frosty 
was young; and had a great deal of beauty, too; and was re- 
markably attractive in her manners. It would not beat all strange 
if these were reasons sufficient to excite Mr. Frosty against her, 
though, if they were, he ought to have been heartily ashamed of 
himself, and gone and got a plainer wife to begin with. 

Not many doors off, in the same block of undistinguishable 
dwellings, lived Col. Sawyer. Now the colonel rather prided 
himself on being esteemed a gentleman. Without assuming to be 
what is popularly termed a “ ladies’ man,” he nevertheless was 
extremely particular in his carriage towards them, aiming always 
to impress them with a sense of his perfect purity, and chivalry, 
and truth. No one in the neighborhood—or in the wide world, 
either, that I know of—ever suspected him of being capable of in- 
sulting any one—least of all, a /ady. Mothers along the street 
ever held him up before the eyes of their sprouting sons, as an 
example of the lofty, and the true. And fathers spoke of him now 
and then to their eldest daughters, and hoped that if they ever 
thought of marriage,—and it is just possible that some of them 
did,—they would be satisfied with nothing less than a character 
like him. This certainly would seem to be praise enough. 

Coming home musingly and with his head down, one evening, 
the colonel thought no such accident was possible as that he 
should mistake his own house, especially as he had been in and 
out that way so many times. Perhaps the very fact that he felt 
such a confidence, was the greater reason why he should make a 
mistake at all. But as he was very much occupied with a new 
commercial project that was just then on the carpet, he abandoned 
himself entirely to what he knew of the way home, and thought 
of course he should reach that pleasant spot all in proper time. 


The consequence was, on this particular occasion, at least, that 
he slipped himself quietly in through Mr. Frosty's front door, hung 
up his hat and coat in the hall, and started for the dining-room. 
As all the houses in the block were so much alike on the outside, 
their internal arrangements were pretty much after the same fash- 
ion likewise. So that the hall of Mr. Frosty seemed exactly like 
his own hall; and the dining-room door opened just where his 
own did. 

The instant he opened the door, however, he began to awaken 
to his error. The table was spread in the middle of the floor, and 
the pretty Mrs. Frosty sat near the grate, just glancing over the 
evening paper. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed he, bowing and scraping confusedly ; “I beg 
pardon! Really, Mrs. Frosty, I beg pardon!” 

In a moment the astonished lady was on her feet, her face flushed 
with the natural excitement of so unlooked for a visit. She knew 
not what to say. 

“This is a ludicrous mistake, I declare, Mrs. Frosty,” said the 
colonel. ‘Here I am, invading and taking possession of your 
house, when I thought I was safe and snug in my own! Ha— 
ha—ha! All this comes of these houses wearing such similar 
faces. But it’s the sirst mistake of the kind I ever made, and I 
trust you’ll excuse it!” 

Mrs. Frosty comprehended it instantly, and began a good laugh 
over his innocent adventure. “If I should ever happen to get 
caught so myself!” said she ; and the thought of the consequences 
made her put her white hand before her face, that she might have 
her laugh out unseen. 

“ We’re always grateful for a call from you, Colonel Sawyer,” 
added Mrs. Frosty. ‘‘ Now you are here, and supper will soon be 
on the table, why wont you stop and sit down with us! My 
husband will be in soon. I am expecting him every minute.” 


The colonel began to thank her for her polite invitation, and to 
excuse himself by reason of urgent engagements for the evening, 
and even while he was thus occupied, the outer door opened, and 
in came the veritable proprietor, Mr. Frosty himself. 

“There!” exclaimed his wife, “my husband is coming now! 
You'll not be detained any longer than you would at home. Come, 
I think you'd better stop with us.” 

Along came Mr. Frosty through the hall, looking cross and 
sour enough. His face would have turned sweet milk in a twink- 
ling. The instant he caught the sound of a male voice in the 
dining-room, his old suspicions began to flame up again. Andas 
soon as he could creep along as far as the door, in his stealthy way, 
and look in through the crevice and see who was there, his rage 
burst all bounds, and made him a momentary madman. Mr. 
Sawyer and his wife were in the room alone! That was enough! 

“ Now what does this mean, sir ?”’ shouted the enraged husband, 
dashing up before the thunder-struck colonel. “ This is just what 
I’ve been expecting for a long time! 1 Anew there was some dev- 
iltry like this afoot! What are you here for, sir? What are you 
doing in my house? Tell me, sir !—or march yourself out quicker 
than you came in !” 

The colonel had got over his astonishment enough to commence 
a calm explanation, when Mrs. Frosty, bursting into tears, threw 
herself before her angry husband, and implored him to be silent ; 
for it was only a tritling mistake, and Colonel Sawyer would im- 
mediately explain it all. But the enraged man would hear to 
nothing. ‘‘ Leave the room !” he ordered his wife. ‘ 1’il hear noth- 
ing from you! I’ve had disgrace enough brought on me already ! 
Leave the room!” And mortified and in tears, she passed out to 
brood over her misery and mortification alone. 

Colonel Sawyer essayed to begin; though it was exceedingly 
hard work, and he could accomplish nothing Lut with almost su- 
perhuman effort. “1 mistook the house, sir; that is all,” said he. 
‘« My intentions were perfectly honorable, and out of this house, 
sir, you ‘Shall not call them in question without being held person- 
ally responsible. Iam quite ready to leave the place, I assure 
you.” And he began to do so. 

“ All that is very well to say,” replied the jealous husband. “I 
should advise you for the future, however, to be a little careful be- 
fore you go into other persons’ houses, and see if your own num- 
ber extends the whole length of the street!” 

Col. Sawyer withdrew, resolved to have no further words with 
such a creature. He saw that he was beside himself with jealousy, 
and he knew that language would be wasted on him. 

Perhaps it was a couple of months after this, that a party of 
gentlemen lingered rather late about the tap of our fiiend Kegy, in 
his snug little back room, and forgot that it was fairly four o’clock 
in the afternoon, until tacy found it had long ago struck sir. 
They were all jolly fellows, and had been making a pleasant little 
bit of an excursion “ just over the bay.” Their eyes were flashing, 
and their cheeks were getting rosy. The trip must have put them 
in the best of spirits ; or, rather, the best of spirits in them. 


Among them was Mr. Andrew Frosty. If there was any one of 
them very particularly “ mellow,” it is but fair to say it was Frosty. 
He had evidently improved his opportunities during the voyage. 

Going out into the bracing air after such a long continement in 
the little back room, Mr. Frosty began to feel the effects of his ex- 
cursion very sensibly. By hook and by crook he finally sailed 
round to the street on which his domicil stood, pushed along till 
he thought he had got about where he ought to live, and went up 
the steps. After laying off his coat and hat in the Rall, he stepped 
along to the door of the dining-room, and opened it. Whoshould 
suddenly appear to him as he looked around the room, but Col. 
Sawyer and his wife! Frosty rubbed his eyes, stammered, made 
a half bow, felt wholly lost, and finally gave it up. “I d’clare !” 
he exclaimed, looking blanker than the wall, “I’ve mistaken the 
house 

“O no, my dear sir,” said Col. Sawyer, immediately rising and 
going over to him, “‘ you have done no such thing ; you know you 
haven’t! You have only stolen in here to bring disgrace upon my 
family! I’ve been suspecting this fora long time! And now, 
sir, Ill just walk out myself with you, and be at the trouble of 
finding your own house for you.” 

And upon this, the colonel put on his coat and hat, and insisted 
on accompanying the discomfited Mr. Frosty home. Not a syl- 
lable of explanation would he listen to. ‘“ O, no, no!” he would 
say, whenever Frosty began to apologize, “I understand it all 
well enough. I see howit is. It’s all very well to say you've lost 
the way into my house; but I should for the future advise you, 
before going into other persons’ houses, to just look and see if 
your own number runs the length of the street!” 

Just the language Frosty had before used to him, and just what 
sealed his lips. Frosty was floored completely. But that was 
not the best of it. The colonel insisted on going home with him, 
and going in; and he offered his services in such a pleasant yet 
persistent way, that Frosty could not have shaken him off, even if 
he was not himself rendered sul missive by reason of his own morti- 
fication. And the colonel, therefore, went in and told Mrs. Frosty 
about it; which so thoroughly pleased that amiable lady, that, in 
view of previous circumstances, she set up a resistless laugh in the 
face of her humbled lord, in the midst of which his very polite 
escort took occasion to withdraw. 

But Frosty was thoroughly cured, by the means, of his jealousy ; 
for which his gentle spouse did not forget to be duly thankful. 
He saw and admitted that it was quite possible for a respectable 
man to mistake even the number of his own door—especially in 
the existence of two separate contingencies :—first, when the 
houses in the same row were all as nearly alike to appearance as 
a pod fall of peas; and secondly, when a man is on his evening 
return from a trip “just over the bay !” 


AN OPERA MANAGEP. 

What the trials and tribulations, the successes and reverses of a 
New York opera manager are, the public will soon learn by a 
saucy, slashing book from the pen of the renowned Max Maretzek, 
under the quaint title of “ Crotchets and Quavers,”’ from the press 
of S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York. We give a taste of 
Max’s quality from the proof sheets : 


ART CRITICISM. 


Correct judgments upon art are generally given in the Albion 
and Weekly Dispatch, but in some of the other scores upon scores 
of papers published in New York, you may occasionally discover 
that ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ is a spaillieg comic opera, written by 
Rossini,” that ‘‘the ‘ Barber of Seville’ is the best thing Verdi 
has ever given to the musical public,” or, that “the ladies of the 
chorus in ‘ Rigoletto’ (which contains no female chorus) were 
dreadfully out of tune.” Perhaps you will be informed, “that the 
magnificent contra/to notes of Jenny Lind constituted thé secret of 
her triumph,” or, that “the Ut de poitrine of Benedetti rivals, in 
its power, that of the huge Lablache.” Only figure to yourself, 
my good friend, the despair of that Titan of all bessi, past, pres- 
ent and to come, should he ever conceive that there are musical 
critics actually in existence, who believe in his physical possession 
of a mythical Ut de pottrine. 


BENEDETTI. 

Benedetti had a manly and robust figure. Indomitable, ener- 
getic, quarrelsome as a gentleman who has reecntly come from the 
south of Ireland, conceited with the inevitable self approval of a 
first tenor, and cunning as either a monk or a weasel, he possessed 
a strong voice. Its degree of cultivation was extremely mediocre. 
Did he chance to sing a false note, or commit an error in intona- 
tion, he would look daggers at some unoffending member of the 
orchestra, or, if the humor seized him, publicly rebuke an inno- 
cent member of the chorus, for the purpose of inducing the public 
to believe that one or the other had dragged him into a false key. 
Whenever he could not keep time, he had the trick of beginning 
to beat it himself, although he literally never knew the differ- 
ence between a six-cight and a two-four movement. This was for 
the purpose of showing the audience that the fault, supposing 
they discerned it, lay with the conductor. You may imagine that 
such a vocalist was an almost priceless tenor. Yet he, for so Mr. 
Fry had .old me, was a favorite with the public. 


THE FASHIONABLE LADY. 


The femme comme il fant, in New York, lacks the physica! con- 
sistency and solidity, as well as the artlessness of Albion’s daugh- 
ters. In revenge, however, for this, she exhibits all the ease and 
grace, while she possesses all the consummate taste and elegance 
of the Parisian dame from the Faubourgs St. Germain, or St. 
Honoré. Artificially instructed, it has occasionally appeared to 
me that her ignorance is real. Full of elevated sentiments, she 
too often sacrifices them to the claims of etiquette and worldly 
formality. Rather infatuated in favor of an artist or an author, 
than enthusiastic in her love either of art or literature—imprudent 
in the first place, afterwards reflecting—she is deliciously coquet- 
tish at all times and in all places. In a word, the American lady 
has a young heart when she has attained the ripe age of forty, but 
carries an old head upon young shoulders when she yet counts no 
more than sixteen years upon them. Capable of the greatest sac- 
rifices, nay! of heroism for the man she has honored with her love, 
she is unable to speak well of another woman. Her life is an ad- 
mirable concentration of passions, virtues, ambitions, jealousies, 
loves, mysteries, flirtations, hates, disappointments and pleasures. 
These produce a sort of poetic confusion in her own conscience, 
and render her, not only a problem t> others, but an enigma even 
to herself. After years of internal struggles, therefore, worn out 
by the doubt which has proved itself’ unable to afford her a solu- 
tion for the intricated and Gordian-like riddle of her own existence, 
in nine cases out of ten she becomes religious, and in the tenth in- 
stance sinks into lixerature. Whichever it may be, from that mo- 
ment she exhibits an open contempt, and fvels a secret dislike for 
the younger being, who is then doing what she was wont to do, in 
her own person. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Ace or Fase: or, Stories of Gods and Goddesses. By Taomas 

Soston: Sanborn, Carter & Bazin. 1855. l2mo pp. 485. 

In the handsome illustrated volume before us, the author has made a suc- 
cessful effort to popularize the heathen m) thology, treating it in its connection 
with literature A knowledge of the contents of this volume is absolutely 
necessary to the student of English literature, explaining, as it does, those 
frequent allusions to mythological subjects scattered throughout the works of 
standard writers. All oratory is also more or lese tinctured with these allu- 
sions, and mythological subjects are frequently selected by artists. Mr. Bul- 
finch writes gracefully and agreeably, and his book cannot fail to be attractive 
as well as useful. 


Kate Stanton. A Page from Real Life. Boston: James French & Co. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 332. 
A capital story, full of interest, excitement and character. which cannot be 


laid down by the reader after he has once commenced its perusal. Who is the 
author? 


Kcosrernem: or, The Masque. By Taomas De Quincey. Boston: Whitte- 
more. Niles & Hall. 1855. 18mo. pp. 258. 


A romance by De Quincey is indeed a literary treat. We shall not attempt 
to forestall the pleasure of the reader by an analysis, and will only say that 
the scene lies in Suabia and Bavaria during the memorable thirty years’ war, 
that no work of the author is more masterly in diction. Dr. Shelton McKen- 
zie, the editor, his prefaced it by an admirable biographical sketch of the 
English opium-eater, for which all his admirers will cordially thank him. 


Scenes iv THe Practice or A New York Paysictan. New York: Dewitt & 

Davenport. 1855. l2mo. pp. 407. 

Every noted physician’s life is full of romance, but few have the leisure and 
ability to write their interesting experiences in full. Dr. Dixon has done this, 
and made a most readable book. to which Darley has added the attraction of 
his magi« pencil. For sale by Putnam & Brother, 456 Washington Street. 


A Grammar OF Composrrion: or, Gradual Exercises in Writing the English 
Language. By Davin B Tower, A. M. and Bens. F. Twexp. New York: 
Daniel Burgess & Co. 1855. 18mo. pp. 228. 


This is a series of exercises in composition, forming a necessary supplement 
to English grammar. Its lessons are so graduated and systematized, that no 
one who fullows the course indicated, can fail to write at leest with correctness 
and precision. Style, of course, is acquired by practice and the study of the 
best models, but the book before us teaches the preliminary steps that must be 
taken. For sale by Brown, Bazin & Co.. Cornhill. 


A Guipg To ConvensaTION IN THE ENGLisH AND Lancuacrs. By Stay- 

Hernisz, M.D. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co 

Neither the erudite author nor the publishers have the slightest idea that 
the Chinese tongue will be a fashionable study. The book is prepared for the 
use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere, and contains 
enough of the language for the purposes of trade and ordinary intercourse. 
1t is beautifully printed, and on the finest satin surface paper. It is a curious 
and valuable work. 


Tus Wacer or Barris. A Tale of Saxon Slavery in Sherwood Forest. By 
Henry W. Hersert New York: Mason Brothers. 1855. l2mo pp. 336. 
The title of this new romance by Herbert rings like the clash of steel. and 

awakens auticipations in the reader which are not disappointed in the perusal 

of the book. Herbert is the best writer of historical romances living. and be 
certainly paints feudal times with the vigor and the warmth of Scott himself. 

His narratives are essentially dramatic, and sweep his reader along in a resist- 

less tide of excitement. The ‘‘ Wager of Battle’ is one of his very best efforts. 

Boston : Fetridge & Co. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EPES SARGENT. 


EPES SARGENT. 

The accompanying portrait, drawn for us by Mr. Barry, from a 
photograph by Whipple & Black, is a striking likeness of one of 
our leading literary men, whose great and versatile talent has 
been equally displayed in lyric and dramatic composition, and in 
literary and political journalism. Epes Sargent is a native of 
Gloucester, in Massachusetts. His earliest associations are with 
that “life on the ocean wave,” of which he has sung. His parents, 
however, had their home in Boston, and at the suitable age, he 
entered the Public Latin School of this city, then under the 
charge of Messrs. Gould and Leverett. Here he remained five 

ears, with the exception of six months, during which he visited 
urope with his father, passing some time in Copenhagen and St. 
Petersburg. While in the latter city, he attracted the notice of 
Baron Stieglitz, the Rothschild of Russia, who offered to educate 
him with his son, and to associate him with the latter in business. 
The temptation was a strong one ; but Sargent’s tastes were, even 
at that time, too decidedly literary to permit him to yield to it. 
He was, moreover, too much of an American in his sympathies to 
allow him to become a subject of the czar, even under the lure of 
a fortune. Returning home, he was admitted a member of the 
Freshman Class of Harvard University. In company with his 
brother, John O. Sargent, Dr. O. W. Holmes, Wm. H. Simmons, 
and others, he contributed to the pages of “ The Collegian,” a 
monthly magazine, made up chiefly of original pieces by under- 
raduates, one of the few really successful college periodicals. 
Mir. Sargent devoted a few months to the study of the law, but his 
bent was towards literature, and, having satisfied himself of the 
fact, he thenceforward gave himself up entirely to literary and 
editorial pursuits. He assisted Mr. S.G. Goodrich in his various 
labors, edited the “ Token,” the foremost of American “ annuals,” 
also Parley’s Magazine, and prepared several juvenile and educa- 
tional works, which were very profitable to the —— He 
was also one of the editors of the New England azine. For 
a couple of years he was connected with the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser in a sub-editorial capacity, and, for several years, was asso- 
ciated with the late Richard Haughton in the editorial conduct of 
the Atlas. While in this connection, he passed several sessions 
at Washington, where he was admitted to intimate and cordial re- 
lations with the principal public men of the Whig party—with 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Everett, Preston, Richard Henry Wilde, 
Porter of Louisiana, and many others. With Mr. Clay, his asso- 
ciations were particularly agreeable, and his correspondence ex- 
tensive. He wrote a life ot Clay, of which many thousand copies 
have been sold, and of which Mr. Horace Greeley remarks, in his 
preface to the last edition, that Mr. Clay “gave it his preference 
over all the lives of himself that had been written.” ving re- 
ceived from General Morris, of the New York Mirror, an urgent 
proposal for him to take charge of that journal, Mr. Sargent re- 
moved to New York, and, for several years, was connected with 
literary projects in that metropolis. He found time to write seve- 
ral works fur the Messrs. Harper, of which two were stories for the 
oung—*‘ Wealth and Worth,” and “‘ What’s to be Done? or, the 

ill and the Way.” Both passed through many editions, and 
were eminently successful. Previously to removing to New York, 
Mr. Sargent visited Cuba, and gave his impressions in a series of 
short poems, which were published under the title of “‘ Shells and 
Seaweeds.” About this time, he wrote the popular song of “A 
Life on the Ocean Wave.” ‘The Harpers also published “ Velas- 
co,” a tragedy in five acts, by Mr. Sargent, written for Ellen Tree, 
and produced by her at the Desens Theatre in 1837, but long 
since out of print. This play has been repeatedly performed in 
England, where it called forth encomiums froin Serjeant Taifourd, 
the author of “Ion,” and from the elder Vandenhoff. Mr. Sar- 

ent has also written “ The Priestess,” a five act tragedy, pro- 
- som at the new Boston Theatre in the spring of 1855, and re- 
peated thirteen nights. The only volume of poems, we believe, 
that he has published, is his ‘Songs of the Sea, and other Poems,” 
from the press of Ticknor & Co. Domestic considerations 
brought Mr, Sargent back to Boston, and he became connected 
with the Daily Evening Transcript of that city, which he con- 
ducted until he resigned the chair editorial to his present able suc- 
cessor, Mr. D. N. Haskell. Previously to this, Mr. Sargent wrote 
a poem, which he delivered before the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion of Boston, and many of the principal lyceums of the country. 
He also delivered a poem before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Harvard University. As a lecturer and elocutionist, he has been 
widely popular. In 1852, he published, in Philadelphia, his 


“Standard Speaker”—a work which has 
taken precedence of all other works of the 
kind both in this country and England. As 
an eminent critic has said: “It must, for 
many years to come, justify its title, and be 
the Speaker, as any person who would pro- 
duce one equally good will have to copy 
from this. Mr. Sargent has gone over the 
und thoroughly, and gleaned it care- 
fully.” The Standard Speaker yields a 
large income, both to publisher and author. 
It is not a mere compilation, but contains 
many new translations and original pieces. 
Encouraged by the reception of this work— 
for the preparation of which his previous 
labors had especially qualified him,—Mr 
Sargent has recently put forth his series of 
five Standard Readers for schools, published 
by Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. of this 
city. The success of this series has been 
rapid and great. It has passed into hun- 
dreds of the best schools of every part of 
the country. Already upwards of fifty 
thousand copies have been sold, and the 
series was completed only during the present 
season, and its sale has but just begun. 
Each volume is got up with the most scru- 
ulous attention to details, and a cultivated 
iterary taste has evidently presided over 
every page. Mr. Sargent has been occupied 
some four years upon the preparation of the 
series. The elementary books are particu- 
larly well done. The author’s youthful ex- 
rience in writing “ Peter Parley books” 
as made him at home in catering for the 
young. We know of no school Readers 
that can compare with these in the appro- 
priate character of the reading lessons, the 
utility of the introductory matter, and the 
system of references by which accuracy in 
pronunciation is secured. An “explanatory 
index ” accompanies every volume, and is a 
new and admirable feature. It will be seen 
that the life of Mr. Sargent (still in its meri- 
dian) has been one of great literary activity. 
And yet we have not enumerated all his la- 
bore,—his “Life and Select Works of 
Franklin,” his fine edi- 
tions of the poets, etc., 
with full critical and bio- 
graphical notices, and 
several other works. We 
hope he will find leisure 
to return to the field of 
imaginative literature, 
since the success of his 
educational works has 
placed him beyond the 
necessity of toil. Mr. 
Sargent, both as a poet 
anl prose writer, ranks 
very high. His style, 
while marked by suffi- 
cient individuality, is en- 
tirely free from the beset- 
ting sins of many of the 
popular writers of the 
day—redundancy, verbi- 
age, and an indulgence 
in new-coined and glitter- 
ing words and expres- 
sions, too often adopted 


JOHN H. PRAY AND SONS’ ESTABLISHMENT. 

We present our readers with an accurate drawing, executed for 
our paper, representing the well known carpet store of John H. 
Pray Sons, No. 51 Washington Street, a modern structure, 
completed and occupied by the firm in December last. The ma- 
terial of the building is of hammered granite, and the design, 
which combines utility and elegance, is an original one, reflecting 
great credit on the architect, Mr. Nathan A. Bradley, who is also 
the architect of Hovey’s splendid store, in Summer Street. With- 
in a few years great attention has been paid to architecture in our 
city and the business portion of it, especially, has been almost 
entirely remodvlled. e have from time to time given views of 
large stores aed warehouses, both here and elsewhere, and shall 
continue to do so, as they are important features in the aspect of 
the times. It is curious and instructive to contrast the palatial | 
structures occupied by our leading business men with the unpre- 
tending and inconvenient stores occupied by merchants forty or 
fifty years since, of which not a few specimens yet remain in this 
city, in New York, and in Philadelphia. In these changes the 
progress of the age is strikingly illustrated. Half a century ago, 
many of the shops and stores in Washington Street had no warm- 
ing apparatus; and it was only because the preceding generation 
was hardier than ours that customers did not actually get frost- 
bitten while making their purchases. The firm occupying the neat 
and elegant store we have depicted does a very large business, 
through the combined influence of liberality, tact, and capital. It 
is well worth the while of a resident or a stranger to visit their 
establishment, and examine their stock. When we reflect that 
but a few hundred years ago the palaces of the kings of England 
were strewn with rushes, or, “like the worst inn’s worst room,” 
besprinkled with sand, we realize, in looking around on the splen- 
did velvet carpetings, the thick, elastic Brussels, the serviceable 
Kidderminsters, the oil cloths, and other manufactures of carpet- 
ing, both foreign and imported, and destined not only for the rich 
man’s residence, but the poor man’s dwelling, we realize we say, 
the immense advance which the arts of civilization have made. 
The humble laborer of to-day has more actual comforts than the 
crowned head three centuries ago. It is a source of pride, also, 
to an American, in visiting this establishment, to see how closely 
our manufactures, yet in their infancy, approach those of other 
countries, with the accumulated wealth and the experience of cen- 
turies to back them. We may add that everything in their line 
of business, imported or domestic, may be found at the Messrs. 
Pray’s establishment. We take pride and gratification in noticing 
such model houses of business as here and there ornament the 
marts of trade in our city, for they give a character for energy 
and integrity worthy of the metropolis. 


to conceal poverty of 
thought, and too often 


accepted as the rich ves- 
ture of original genius. 
He has wriften many 
things that “‘ will notdie.” 
His lyrics have an ex- 
quisite finish, not incon- 
sistent with exquisite sim- 
piicity of thought and 
diction. His “ Life on 


the Ocean Wave” is one 


of the most popular of 
modern songs. A bal- 
lad, the “Light of the 
Lighthouse,” is another 
beautiful and very popu- 
lar production. Ic is a 
charming story, told with 
great grace and pathos. 
Uf his more ambitious 
poetical productions—his 
successful dramas, it is 
not enough to say merely 
that they take high rank 
among American plays— 
they enjoy an honorable 
position among the stand- 
ard works of the mod- 
ern English stage. Suc- 
cessful as “ Velasco” 
was, the “ Priestess” 
showed a remarkable im- 
provement, and convin-- 
ed us that the author had 
only to will and to dare 
to achieve an endariny, 
reputation as a dramauc 
poet. He will be untruw 
to himself if he does not 
follow out the vein thus 
successfully struck. Of 
Mr. Sargent’s remarkah'e 
versatility, the reader maj 
form an opinion from ve 
hurried record we have 
given of his career. {5e- 
sides writing well, he isa 
— speaker. He has 
ectured acceptably ia the 
Boston Music Hail to tac 
largest audiences ever as- 
sembdied there. 


JOUN H PRAY & SONS’ CARVET WARETHOUSF, WASHINGTON SYREET, BOSTON. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprizror. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprron. 


OUR PRIZE OFFER. 

We desire to call particular attention to the grand prize offer 
which will be found in another column of this paper. We have 
been engaged for several months in perfecting this purpose, and in 
having each article carefully manufactured for us. The prizes 
offered are of the most elegant and perfect description, and will 
fully sustain the credit of this establishment for fidelity and libe- 
rality wherever they shall chance to be sent. We cheerfully court 
inquiry from all parties who desire to compete for the prizes, and 
will carefully answer all communications relating to the same, 
addressed to us with a letter stamp enclosed. This is something 
new in the newspaper world, and we are resolved that it shall be 
thoroughly and impartially carried out to universal acceptation. 

Every article enumerated is now on exhibition in our publishing 
office, so there can be no mistake as to their intrinsic value, and 
the plain purpose of the offer. The successful parties will run no 
risk of having inferior or second-hand articles palmed off upon 
them, as each prize has been gotten up for us expressly with an 
eye to its positive value, and the reputation of our extended and 
successful business is too sacred to be jeopardized by any unfair 
dealing. The party who sends us the largest club, as designated, 
will receive the first prize, be he or she whom they may, living 
north or south, east or west, and so on with each successive prize. 
The proprietor will trust the execution of this purpose to no one, 
but pledges himself personally to carry out the prize offer with 
scrupulous impartiality. 

An opportunity is thus offered for postmasters, assistant-post- 
masters, or energetic young men or young ladies in their especial 
localities, to make a few days of industrious effort richly repay 
them for the time occupied in inducing their friends to possess 
themselves of one of the most favorite weekly journals ever pub- 
lished. The great success and unequalled circulation of our jour- 
nal have enabled us to make these prizes so valuable, and the 
whoie scheme so liberal, as to be tempting to any one. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—After the present number of our paper we 
shall remove the advertising page, and give our subscribers in fu- 
ture one more whole page of original and entertaining reading 
matter. This will greatly enhance the value of the coming volume, 
and enable us to give more tales, sketches, and items of interest 
weekly. This and various other plans we are perfecting to render 
the next volume of Ballou’s Pictorial the best we have yet publshed. 


+ > 


Tue Prize Orrer.—Let those who intend to improve this rare 
chance commence at once to form clubs. Lose not a day in think- 
ing about it. Those who start earliest have the best chance. 


+ >» 


+ > 


Art AssociaTion.—The reader is referred to the advertise- 
ment of the Cosmopolitan Art Association on another page. 


SPLINTERS. 


..+. The sentence of Morales, a Cuban patriot, has been com- 
muted from death to eight years in the chain gang. Tender mercy! 

... The Armenian bishop of Lemberg, the Nestor of Christian 
priests, has just completed his 105th year. 

.... O. Jennings Wise, Esq., son of Hon. Henry A. Wise, of 
Virginia, has been appointed Secretary of Legation at Paris. 

.... A French teacher and an Italian singer lately had a set-to 
on the stage of the American Academy of Music, New York. 

«++. One of the professor’s chairs at Antioch College is filled 
by a woman. They are pushing us from our stools. 

.... Lieut. Maury shows that by wind and wave it is down 
stream from our country to all the rest of the world. 

.... Every time a wife scolds her husband, she adds a new 
wrinkle to her face. This was discovered by Humboldt. 

.... The bank capital of this city is about $35,000,000. Banks 
are good institutions, though they sometimes get tight. 

.. The editor of the Manchester Mirror, when he saw Rachel, 

could not tell where the “laugh” or the “cry ” came in. 

.... Asingle house in Louisville, Ky., recently contracted with 
an English fir to supply 20,000 hogs for $240,000. 

.... The cricket on the hearth, like the soldier in the Crimea, 
often advances under a brisk fire. 

.... A blacksmith in England advertises that he irons wheels 
and steels axes. He must be a hard customer. 

.+.. Robert Chambers remarked that ink dried in this country 
in half the time required in England. Cause—climate. 

..». Mr. Thackeray delivers his lectures on the “ Four 
Georges ” in this city, during the present month. 

.-+. The Russian General Korff has been suspended. People 

re always in haste to get rid of a bad cough. 

.++. The Treasury Department says General Scott’s back pay 
amounts to $10,000. The general wants them to call it $32,000. 

.++. There are 261 students in Bowdoin College—quite a little 
family to educate and keep in order. 

++. Thomas Bucharffh Reed, the poet-painter, will pass this 
winter in Philadelphia. Reed is a genius. 

.... The bicentennial celebration of the settlement of Groton 
was quite spirited, with parades, speeches, etc. 

.++. An Italian opera has just been manufactured in New York 
from Cooper’s “Spy.” Arditi writes the music. 

.-.. An advertisement for a “ saddle horse for a lady of about 
950 pounds” is going the rounds. Who is the giantess ? 


SPLENDID PRIZE OFFER! 


SOMETHING REALLY WORTH STRIVING FOR. 


Being resolved to increase the present unequalled edition of “ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room Companion” to the number of 


150,000 


copies weekly, the proprietor has determined to send abroad through the Union 
the following inducement for post-masters and other energetic and industrious 
persons, male or female, to obtain and send to ua clubs for our illustrated 
journal. For this purpose, 


TWELVE ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 


are offered, and will be faithfully awarded as agreed herein—a purpose which 
shall be personally carried out by the proprietor who pledges himself to its 
impartial and honest execution. The intrinsic value of the prizes is over 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


so arranged as to be divided among the individuals who shall forward tous the 
twelve largest clubs of subscribers for the “‘ Pictorial ” between the Ist of De- 
cember, 1855, and the Ist of February, 1856, being a period of about sixty days. 
When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the most 
attractive, but positively 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


it will be realizod how easily subseriptions can be procured anywhere. 


Ballon’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion’ 


is now in its ninth volumes, volume tenth commencing on the let of January, 
1856. It is the only illustrated paper of its class in America, and the pioneer 
of illustrated papers on this side the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed on the 
finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sixteen super royal pages in each 
number, with an average of twenty illustrations weekly! These engravings 
are large and artistic in execution, embracing every current topic of interest, 
including rural scenery, maritime matters, architecture, noted localities all 
over this country and Europe, likenesses of eminent characters, male and fe- 
male, at home and abroad, p ions, celebrations, natural history, battles, 
fortifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE TIMES. 
Besides the illustrations, it contains eight or more super royal pages of original 
sketches of adventure, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 
reading (no advertisements will be admitted), altogether forming a delightful 
weekly visitor to the home circle, and making two elegant volumes each year 
for binding, of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

We shall commence the new volume of the “ Pictorial,’ as above, with what 
we unhesitatingly pronounce to be the best novellette we have ever printed. 
It is the first story we have ever published without knowing who the author 
is! This work needs no name to make it popular. For intricacy of plot, deli 
cacy of description, pathos, delineation of human nature, description of the 
motives of daring men, the tenderness of the female heart, and the power of 
secret motives, this story will stand unrivalled. It is entitled: 


THE CONTRABANDIST: 
—oR,— 
THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


We shall fully illustrate this remarkable story, and our readers may confi- 
dently expect to be deeply entertained and interested in its weekly perusal. 
We are resolved the coming volume shall be the best we have ever yet issued. 


To the person who sends us the first largest club, we will present an 
elegant first class Prano Forte, rosewood case, of the best Boston work- 
manship, warranted in all respects. Value ............0seececeeeees 8300 

To the person who sends us the second largest ciub, we will present a su- 
perior Enoiisu Lever Goto Watcn, with a rich gold chain, seals and 
key, new and warranted perfect in ail respects. Value..............- 200 

To the person who sends us the third largest club, we will present a libra- 

of Hunprep Bound VoLumes of new and valuable books, embra- 
p Aen biographies, histories, novels, records of travel, etc. Value...... 150 

To the person who sends us the fowrth largest club, we will present a su- 
perb Gun, silver mounted, with shot and 
powder pouch, geome bag and fixtures,a reliable weapon. Value...... 100 

To the person who sends us the /i/th largest club, we will present a La- 
px’s Gotp Warcn, new, elegantly set in gold, with a rich enamel 
back. best Geneva workmanship, and warranted. Value............. 80 

To the person who sends us the sixth largest club, we will present a supe- 
rior Exauisa Sitver Lever WatcH, new, and warranted in all respects 
a perfect instrument and timekeeper. 60 

To the person who sends us the seventh largest club, we will present an 
elegant American Ripts, silver mounted. new. and of the best make, 
with powder-flask and fixtures—a superb weapon. Value............ 55 

To the person who sends us the eighth largest club, we will present a fine 
Ripine Sappie and Baipie made to our own order, of the best English 
stock, by William Holmes, 25 Tremont Row, Boston, with curb and 
snafile bits and all the fixtures perfect. 50 

To the person who shal! send us the ninth largest club. we will present a 
richly wrought Purse, suitable for a gentleman or lady, and containing 

To the person who shall rend us the tenth largest club, we will present an 
Enatisn Sitver Watca a new and perfect timekeeper, and in all re- 
spects suitable for a young lad or miss attending school. Value...... 25 

To the person who shall send us the eleventh largest club, we will present 
a fine heavy Gotp Ssau KiNG, elaborately wrought, and with the initials 
of the person who wins it cut upon the stone. Value......... ...... 2 

To the person who shall send us the ttwel/th largest club, we will present 
five large and beautiful Stes. EnGravines, each one exhibiting some 
interesting scene, framed in gilt, parlor ornaments. Value........... 18 


Every prize offered is new, just from the manufacturers, and may be seen at 
any hour of the day, by calling at our publication office. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. All who exert themselves are sure of remuneration. 

Any person sending us fifty subscribers, shall receive the eight volumes com- 
plete of our * Pictorial,” elegantly and uniformly bound in full gilt, with il- 
lustrated title-pages and indexes, containing nearly ten thousand fine illustra- 
tions, the price of which is sixteen dollars. 

It is very important that the names, accompanied by the money. should be 
sent to us as fast as they are obtained, that we may be able to print an ample 
number of papers to meet the demand Therefore, as soon as ten or a dozen 
subscribers have been obtained, the person who has procured the club can for- 
ward them with the money, and he or she can then add to the club any num- 
ber of names, at the same rate. and they will be duly credited to the account 
of the person sending until February 1, 1856 

It is not required that the entire club should be from one town ; we will send 
the papers to any neighboring post office, but all subseriptions must come 
through the same agent. in order to be counted to his or her credit.—This 
prize offer cannot be app.ied to any reguiar wholesale sgent of our paper. The 
clubs must be bona fide, and each name be seni with the money. 

The result will be duly published, and indisputable evidence of the receipt 
of each prize, by the successful parties, will be given. 

Sample copies of the paper furnished gratis when desired. 

M. M. BALLOU, Pubdtisher and Proprietor. 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfeld Sts., Boston, Muss 


(> In writing letters, please be careful to write name of post-offlee and 
State plainly as possible. A.so, write individual names distinctly. 


NATURAL HISTORY—REPTILES. 

Our last page is occupied by accurate delineations of some of 
the most formidable reptiles in the world, drawn expressly for us 
by the same artist who has hitherto illustrated, on the same scale, 
other departments of natural history, and who is not only an 
accomplished draughtsman, but a well informed naturalist. The 
reptiles derive their name from the Latin word repo,—creep,—and 
are chiefly remarkable for their extraordinary flexibility, which is 
due to the structure of their vertebrx, each one of which fits into 
the succeeding by a ball and socket joint. No. 1 and 2, the Abo- 
ma and the Boa Constrictor, are formidable specimens of their 
species. The artist has illustrated: the manner in which the latter 
completely crushes its victim, however huge and muscular. The 
Boa Constrictor inhabits tropical America. It lies in wait for its 
victims by the side of some river, where animals may be expected 
to slake their thirst, springs upon the one it has selected, fixes its 
teeth in its head, crushes it to death in its coils, swallows it whole, 
and then lies torpid nearly a month, digesting its enormous meal. 
No. 3 is the Tiger Python, a genus of the large non-venomous 
Ophidian reptiles, having oval hooks, and a double series of sub- 
caudal scutz. No. 4 is the formidable Cobra de Capello, a native 
of India, and dreaded for its deadly venom. The snake-charmers 
of the East succeed wonderfully in taming and controlling this 
inveterate foe of man. No. 5 is a rattlesnake, a native of Ameri- 
ca, whose bite proves fatal in a few hours, but is less formidable 
than some other poisonous snakes from its sluggishness, the warn- 
ing rattle of its tail, and a disposition to remain quiet unless mo- 
lested. A man may pass within the immediate vicinity of a rattle- 
snake with impunity, provided he goes quietly ; but when trod 
upon, they inflict a blow with their fangs with electrical rapidity. 
No. 6 is the English Viper, or Adder, the only venomous rep- 
tile that inhabits that country. Its bite, however, rarely proves 
mortal. It feeds upon frogs, lizards, mice, and other small ani- 
mals. No. 7 is the Puff Adder, an inhabitant of South Africa. 
Its bite is fatal. Cole, in his “ Five Years’ Residence in South 
Africa,” says, “‘ One of my friends lost a favorite and valuable 
horse by its bite in less than two hours after the attack.” No. 8, 
the Cerastes, is a native of Egypt, and derives its name from the 
horny scale over each eyebrow. Bruce says that the Cerastes can 
spring several feet in any direction. Its average length is only 
about eighteen inches. No.9 is the common Ringed or Grass 
Snake, a perfectly harmless animal, and easily tamed. It feeds 
on frogs, mice, young birds, newts, etc. Like all other serpents, 
it sheds its skin once a year; the whole skin comes off even to 
the covering of the eyes. The process is performed in the follow- 
ing manner: A rent opens in the neck, and the snake, by entang- 
ling itself in the thick grass or bushes, creeps out of its skin, ac- 
tually turning it inside out. No. 10 is the Black Snake, a well- 
known American reptile. This snake is not venomous, but, like 
the Boa Constrictor, is said to destroy its enemies by the muscular 
contraction of its coils. The Black Snakes were formerly com- 
mon in this vicinity, and are occasionally met with still. We 
remember seeing the skin of one shot some years since on the bor- 
ders of Spot Pond, in Stoneham, which was fully ten feet long. 
The Greea Snake, No. 11, is considered very beautiful by those 
who have a fancy for reptiles, a taste ot which we plead an 
innocence. 


> 


+ 


Lecturinc.—Mr. Thackeray received three hundred dollars 
each for his lectures in New York. If he receive this sum every- 
where, it will amply repay him for his literary labor and his At- 
lantic voyages. 


+ » 


SunscriBe EARLY.—Four numbers more will close the present 
volume of our paper, the new volume commencing on the first of 
January. Subscribe early. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Timcthy C. Peterson to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Osborn; Mr. John W. Smith to Miss Huldah B. Rich; by Rev. Dr. Kirk, 
Mr. Mark J. Cowell to Mrs. Maria B. Ayer, both of Somersworth, Me.; by 
Rev. Dr. Vinton. at St. Paul's Church, Mr. Warren Fisher, Jr. to Miss Maria 
Richards, daughter of Dr. Winslow Lewis, both of Boston; by Rev. Mr. 
Blaikie, Mr. Kobert Kirkwood to Miss Jane MeMurtagh, both of Brookline; 
by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. George H. Newhall to Miss Hannah T. Cushman ; 
by Kev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Henry Brown to Miss Margaret Buckley; by Rev. 

r. Pomroy, Mr. W G@ Mathes, of California to Miss Helen M. Kicker. of 
Orono, Me; by Rev. Mr. Blakie, Mr. Samuel Wright to Miss Sarah Grey. both 
of North Bridgewater —At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. Charles E. 
Rogers to Miss Martha 8S. Lothrop.—At East Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Spalding, 
Mr. Seth Coffin to Miss Lucia Green.—At Maiden, by Kev Mr. Stubbert. Mr. 
J. Edwin Randall to Miss Mary L. Holden.—At Newton, by Kev. Mr. Paulson, 
Mr Edward Nicholson to Miss Mary E. Bosworth.—At Salem, by Kev. Dr. 
Worcester, Kev. George A. Pollard, missionary of the A B C F M. to Miss Mary 
Heien, daughter of J. F Worcester, Esq —At Lowell. by Kev. Mr Eddy, Mr 
J. H. Pifield to Miss Thankful Morton, both of Lawrence —4t New Bedford, 
by Rev. Mr. Veiss, Mr. George E Linckiey, of San Francisco, to Miss Mary 
R. Howe, of N. B.—At Bakersfield, Vt., by Kev Mr. Piper, Mr. T. C. Totman, 
of Boston, to Miss Elizabeth A., daughter of John 8. Perkins, Esq., of B. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Lucius Reed, 50, yourgert son of the late Rey. William 
Reed, of Easton; Mrs Eliza L . wife of Capt. Benjamin Burrows, 52. -At 
Charlestown, Mr 8. Albert Khoades, 24.—At Koxbury, Mrs. Abigail 8. Whit- 
ing, 88; Mra. Anna Wiliams, 90.— At West Roxbury Mrs. Chariotte H., wife 
of Mr Wiiliam Pelmer, 70 —At Li: colin, Mrs. Sarah Esger, firmerly of Mari 

boro’, 80.—At Loweil, Mr. Ashael Gilbert. Jr., 40.— At Newton Corner, Mr. 
Sylvanus Wetherbee, 51.— At Newbury port, Mrs. Harriet T.. wife of Mr. Sam 

uel H. Goodwin, 22; Mr. Theodore A. Coffin. 85; Mrs. Mary [hompson, wid- 
ow of the late Mr Samuel W. Thompson, 78.—At Pepperell, Mrs. Abigail 
Haskell, formerly of Boston, 62.—At Worcester. Mr. John Angier, 53.—At 
Taunton, Mr. James Spalding, formerly of Chelmsford, Mass.; Mrs. Maria T , 
wife of Mr Albert Pitts, and daughter of Jesse and L. M. Sears. of Fairhaven, 
32; Mr. Sterling Crossman, 68.—At Will insonville, Mr. William H. Newton, 
24.—At Tisbury, Mrs. Jane Keynolds, 95 —At Norton, Mrs. Mercy Ann, wife 
of Mr. Cyril 8. Sweet, 37.— At Hanover, N. H , Miss Olive P. Smalley, 23.—At 
Newport, RK. I., William J Marvin, 9, son of James M. Marvin, Esq.. of the 
U. 8. Hotel, at Faratoga Springs.- At Townshend, Vt., Miss Lucy W. Cool- 
idge, daughter of Mr. Tapley Coolidge. of Boston, 18.—At Middlebury, Vt., 


Mr. John Tilloteon, 98 — Un board brig St. Mary, on the passage from Porto 
Cabella to New York, Mr Wiiliam Langley, of Fall River. mate of the brig.— 
Lost overboard from ship James L. Bogert, on the passage from Liverpool to 
New York, James Coggswell, seaman, « native of Massachusetts. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

In Clark’s Mills, Westmoreland, N. Y., a man named Henry 
was shot by his own son, lately, the assailant having been exas- 
perated by very salutary parental admonition. —— The family of 
the venerable Rev. Dr. Leland, of Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, South Carolina, had a narrow escape from death, most of 
them having been poisoned, through a mistake of one of the 
daughters of Dr. Leland, who put arsenic into biscuits which 
were making for tea, thinking it was soda. Mr. Webster, of 
Gowanda, Cattaraugus county, planted, this season, one squash 
seed, from which grew vines measuring 928 fect, and twenty 
squashes weighing 328 pounds. A pair of horses, attached to 
a hack in which were several young ladies and children, ran away 
in Nashville, a few days ago. The cowardly driver jumped from 
his seat to save himself, and, unfortunately, did not break his neck 
by the fall. The vehicle was demolished, and the young ladies 
and children received many severe, but not fatal, injuries. An 
elephant, valued at $20,000, dicd at Philadelphia, a few days 
ago. Several distinguished artists are engaged for the Acade- 
my of Music, New York, including Salviani Capanos, Vintaildi, 
and the celebrated Mademoiselle Mantisr Didiee, the principal 
contralto at the Covent Garden. Look out for “ Brummagem ” 
half dollars, date of 1823, and for brass ninepences, crosscd to 
simulate ten cent pieces. They are well plated. The Cana- 
dian government has contracted for a semi-monthly line of steam- 
ers between Quebec and Liverpool, during the summer, and be- 
tween Portland and Liverpool during the winter. The govern- 
ment is to pay the contractor $96,000 a year for carrying the 
mail. Rose Reilly, a native of Granard county, Longford, 
Ireland, aged one hundred and three years, died in New York, the 
other day. Joel Schoonover, a man ninety-cight years of age, 
was recently sentenced in Auburn to two years imprisonment in 
the state prison, for the crime of arson, he having been convicted 
of burning no less than three barns belonging to near relatives— 
children, it is said. He exults in the commission of the deed 
which consigns him to the convict’s cell. —— The steamer City of 
Boston, which was purchased by government, is now undergoing 
repairs at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. She will be fitted up for the 
surveying business. —— Lieutenant Hartsteine, the commander 
of the expedition which recently brought home the officers of the 
Kane expedition, was handsomely received at Perth Amboy, late- 
ly, his family having resided there during his absence. Commo- 
dore Kearney, F. W. Brinley, collector of the port, and others, 
including members of the city council, congratulated him, and a 
salute of fourteen guns was fired by the Jersey Blues. —— Wise, 
the zronaut, gives it as his opinion that Mr. Winchester has met 
a grave in Lake Eric. He judges that he did not have ballast 
enough to carry him over the lake. —— In one of the Detroit pub- 
lic schools, the other day, a rogue managed to slip some tar be- 
tween another boy’s pants and his bench. The attempts of the 
little fellow to rise from his seat occasioned unbounded mirth. One 
little fellow laughed so immoderately that the teacher punished 
him, and for this injudicious treatment he was fined $10.—— The 
women of Indianapolis must be rather squeamish. A day was 
set apart especially for the ladies to visit the statue of the Greek 
Slave. The following advertisement, under the head of a 
“ Wife Wanted,” is in a Batesville, Arkansas, paper: “ Any gal 
what's got a bed, a coffee-pot, and a skillet, knows how to cut out 
britches, can make a huntin’ shirt, and knows how to take care of 
children, can have my services until death parts both of us.”’ A 
company has been formed in Ware, called the “ Village Improve- 
ment Association,” for the purpose of ornamenting the streets and 
public places of the town. —— Charles Higgins, a youth of four- 
teen years, residing in Alton, Ohio, lately went out into the gar- 
den for the purpose of shooting a chicken; not seeing any one, 
he fired, the ball striking his mother (who was behind a bush) in 
the head, killing her instantly. —— The Louisville Journal notices 
a single sale of pork by one firm in that city to the amount of 
$240,000. An Englishman was the purchaser. —— The Post- 
master General has directed that each distinct circular, no matter 
how many may be printed on a sheet, must be charged with post- 
age as one circular, or the whole, if sealed, with letter postage. 


JAPANESE VEGETABLE Propuctions.—The San Francisco 
Chronicle mentions some seeds brought to that port by Mr. H. H. 
Doty from Japan, which, it is probable, may be made articles of 
profitable cultivation in this country. Among others is the seed 
of the tea plant, which is cultivated in about the same climate as 
California, and which, it is thought, would flourish there. Ano- 
ther is the oil bean, from which the Japanese express an elegant 
article of oi! for burning. The extraordinary amount of oil con- 
tained in it is evinced by the fact that, on applying a lighted 
match to the bean, it will burn with a clear, white flame, emitting 
a beautiful light for two or three minutes. 

Miss Exviza Locan.—Strange incidents sometimes occur in 
the life of an actor or actress. One evening, recently, while Miss 
Logan was performing in “The Hunchback,” at the Albany 
Theatre, and just as she said, *‘ Clifford, why don’t you speak to 
me ‘” one of the spectators replied, in an audible voice, “ Do, Clif- 
ford ; J would, if she’d talk to me in that way.” 

+> 

Markine Newsparers.—The Postmaster General has decided 
that a pen mark made over or opposite to an article in a news- 
paper, with the sole object of calling attention to the article, will 
not subject the paper to letter postage. 


Dr. Kanz.—The New York Evening Post says the story that 
this gentleman is about to marry one of the Fox girls, of spirit- 
rapping notoriety, is without a shadow of foundation. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The Philadelphians are agitating for a new hotel, a new muse- 
um and a new theatre, all to be of the first class. 


From the Ist of January to the Ist of August, 1855, there 


were 320 murders and lynchings in California. Two persons 
were lawfully hanged. 

General Cass has purchased the premium pair of horses exhib- 
ited at the late State Fair in Michigan, paying one thousand dol- 
lars for them. 

According to a late communication of the city treasurer, Hobo- 
ken City, N. Y., is in possessioa of the extraordinary sum of 
eight dollars. 

The people of Georgia, by a vote of 44,964 to 27,668, have de- 
cided against the removal of the seat of government from Mil- 
ledgeville to Atalanta. 

Mr. Watts Hanscom, of Machias, Me., while on a hunting 
tour lately, shot a buck deer, the meat of which, after being care- 
fuily dressed, weighed 218 pounds. The meat and hide brought 
some $14. 


The University of Michigan was never in so flourishing a con- | 
| length, lively, after having undergone no less than eight post office 


dition as at present. The freshman class, just entered, contains 


one hundred and eighteen members, and the sophomore class has | : : 
| was dead at the journey’s end. 


seventy-eight. 


James Gordon appeared before a Pittsburg alderman, a day or 


two since, and offered him five dollars to give him permission to 
whip awoman. The alderman very properly committed the 
brute to prison for ten days. 

Petcr Browne, a Swede, now confined in the Suffolk county 
jail for murdering his wife by a stab from a sharpened file, and 
who afterwards attempted to kill himself, is stated by the physi- 
cian of the jail to be apparently a raving maniac. 

The New York Times says: “ We heard it suggested the other 
day, by a medical man of large experience, that probably the poi- 
son of a rattlesnake would act as an antidote to that of hydro- 
phobia—the one neutralizing the effects of the other.” 


The Germantown (Pa) Telegraph says: In this region the 
present year (which, by the way, is the greatest potato scason cver 
known), few well cultivated crops have yielded less than 200 bush- 
els, many 250, and a number have been reported to us at 300 
bushels of potatoes to the acre. 


A new boat gun, a twelve-pounder, has done immense execu- 
tion in the late encounter with Chinese pirates. Its precision, 
po and perfectness arc said to have been never before equalled. 

twas made under the superintendence of Commander Dahl- 
green, in charge of experimental ordnance at Washington, D. C. 


The Connecticut Historical Society have in their possession, for 
preservation, the first line sent over a magnetic telegraph in Amer- 
ica. The graphic question, “ What hath God wrought ?” was the 
first connected sentence, dictated by Miss Annie G. Ellsworth, 
now Mrs. Smith, of Indiana, daughter of Henry L. Ellsworth. 

An interesting experiment was lately performed by Professor 
Faraday. A diamond, held by a little platinum clamp and ignit- 
ed to whiteness in the oxy-hydrogen flame, was plunged, while 
incandescent, into a jar of oxygen. It was speedily dissipated 
into gas, which was proved to be carbonic acid. 

A note of a Virginia bank was recently shown to the Washing- 
ton (ID. C.) Star, bearing the following inscription on its back : 
“This is the last of $6000, which was left me four years ago, by 
a deceased relative. Owing to going security and dissipatiou, my 
estate, earned by industry and economy, is now all squandered. 
Let the bottle alone, is the last advice of one who, in a short time, 
will commit suicide.” 

A graduate of the state prison, named Jacob R. Dennett, has 
been “ doing ”’ the tailors, hatters, etc., etc., in Concord, N. H., 
by playing off as heir to a large fortune, and corroborating his 
pretensions by showing a roll of brown paper, enveloped in a 
dollar bill. His operations were drawn to a close by the inter- 
ference of the police. 

The fortifications in the vicinity of New York mount, it is 
said, 1064 guns. Fort Columbus, 106 guns; Castle William, 78 ; 
South Battery, 14; Fort Gibson, 15; Fort Wood, 77; Fort Rich- 
mond, 140; Fort Tompkins, 64; Battery Hudson, .0; Battery 
Morton, 9; Fort Lafayette, 76; Fort Hamilton, 118, and Fort 
Schuyler, 318. It is tair to assume that if these forts have 1064 
port holes, that there are not less than 2000 guns in them. 


Among the physicians and nurses who served at Norfolk and 
Portsmouth during the pestilence, tifty-four were from Charleston, 
nine of them being pnysicians. Ali of them were procured 
through the agency of the Howard Association. It is also ascer- 
tained that twenty-six physicians have fallen martyrs to humanity 
in those smitten cities. 

The Portland Argus says: We are happy to be able to state 
that the subscriptions for building a ship tur the Colonization So- 
ciety, have been started nobly in this Scate. At Bath, last week, 
the sum of $5000 was cheerfully subscribed, and in generous 
sums. ‘There were three one thousand dollar subscriptions, one 
of tive hundred, one of two hundred and fifty, and several of one 
hundred dollars, and smaller sums. 

On the 17th ult., a public celebration took place in New Or- 
leans, for the fall of Sebastopol. A Te Deum was chanted at 
the cathedral, and a salute of three hundred guns tired. ‘The cel- 
ebration was, however, confined to the French part of the town, 
all the rest refusing to participate, and the shipping in port refus- 
ing to hoist their flags. 

From Jamaica, we have a deplorable account of the deprecia- 
tion of property all over the island. One pianter is about to aban- 
don thirty-one estates, which would have sold for the sum of one 
million pounds sterling, previous to the abolition of slavery, and 
to seck for compensaiou from England. ‘he Falmouth Post 
says the only relief will come from annexation to the United 
States. 

Some gentlemen in Elba, Ala., hearing a noise in th: woods, 
repaired to the spot, and found that a number of hogs had been 
in a fight with a large rattlesnake The snake was torn to pieces, 
three hogs dead, and a fourth dying. As the last hog would 
groan, the snake would raise his nead, being unable to do any- 
thing else. ‘Ihe snake and the fourth hog soon died. For thirty 
yards around, the grass and ground were torn up. ‘The snake 
was nearly seven feet long. Lhe hogs had demolished ail his 
rattles except two. 

Hall’s Journal of Health says: “ That since the fullest amount 
of sleep is essential to the healthful working of mind and body, 
as necessary food, it may be well to knuw how to secure it as a 
general rule. 1. Clarify your conscience. 2. ‘Take nothing later 
than two o’clock, P. M., except some bread and butter and a 
small cup of tea of any kind, or half a glass of water, for supper. 
3. Go to bed at some regular hour, and get up the moment you 
wake of yourself, even at midnight. 4. Vo uot sleep an instant 
in the daytime.” 


| her that she gave her the idea of an elephant t 


Foreign Items. 


Dickens’s new serial will be commenced about Christmas. It 


| is called “ Little Dorritt.” 


Pelissier hes received a magnificent sword from the sultan—a 
real Damascus blade, and the handle and sheath covered with 
brilliants. The sword is estimated in value at 100,000 francs. 

The celebrated Madame Alboni is gaining immensely in size 
and reputation. A distinguished literary ay oneaty said ot 

t had swallowed 
a nightingale. 

The Patrie states that a private Ictter received by a Russian 
family in Paris announces that Prince Menschikoff has become a 
monk. He has enrolled himself, it is said, in a monastery near 
Moscow. 

It is rumored in London that the big six-wire cable, weighing 
eight tons to the mile, which was being laid down across the Med- 


| iterranean, from France to Algiers, was cut and abandoned ina 


gale of wind. 


Dr. Pettigrew, of London, acknowledges the receipt, per post, 
from Somerscetshire, of a live lizard, measuring nineteen inches in 


stampings. A live blue-bottle fly, placed as food for the lizard, 


One M. Erdam, of Paris, having written a work in which he 
strongly condemned the Roman Catholic religion, was arrested, 
tried before the correctional police, and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment and a fine of three thousand francs. The copies of 
the work printed were ordered to be destroyed. 

The London Examiner has been seized at the French post- 
office, for an article headed “A Popular Error.” In this the 
writer gives Louis Napoleon credit for the apparent material pros- 
perity in France, but thinks his system fatal to genius, literature, 
and what may be generally called a nation’s inner life. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... All offences come from the heart.—Shakspeare. 

«+e. The ~ of excellence is labor, and time that of immor- 
tality. —Fusel?. 

.... Every one can master a gricf, but he that has it.—Shak- 
speare. 

.... The king is the least independent man in his dominions— 
the beggar the most so.—/acon. 

.... There are pone who can count upon nothing, not even a 
chance ; for there are lives without a chance.—Balzac. 

«+... The generality of men expend the early part of their lives 
in contributing to render the latter part miserable-—La Bruyere. 

.... To things which you bear with impatience you should ac- 
custom yourself, and by habit you will bear them well.—Seneca. 

.... Everything may be mimicked by hypocrisy, but humility 
and love united. ‘The more rare the more radiant when they 
meet.—Lavater. 

...+ It is only when blinded by self-love, that we can think 
proudly of our nature. Take away that blind; and in our 
judgments of others we are quicksighted cnough to see there is 
very little in that nature to rely on.— Barron. 


.... Noble souls with difficulty reach the comprehension of 
evil and ingratitude ; they require harsh lessons before they recog- 
nize the extent of human corruption. Then, when their educa- 
tion in this line is completed, they rise to an indulgence which is 
the last degree of contempt.—Ba/zac. 


+ > 


Joker’s Budget. 


“Have you ever broken a horse?” inquired a horse-jockey. 
“No, not exactly,” replied Simmons, “‘ but I have broken three 
or four wagons.” 

A young gent in Schenectady suffering from a too strong sen- 
sation of the more tender feelings, defines his complaint as an 
attack of lass-eye-tude. 


An impertinent fellow wishes to know as how if you ever sat 
down to tea, where skimmed milk was on the table, without being 
asked: “ Do you take cream ?” 

A poor widow was asked how she became so much attached to 
a certain neighbor, and replied that she was bound to him by sev- 
eral cords of wood which he had sent to her during the hard 
winters. 


Order is said to be heaven’s first Jaw, and must have been the 
motto of the captain of a down east schooner, who cried out 
to his refractory cook: ‘I will have order. If you don’t do the 
cooking, I’ll do it myself. I will have order, 1 declare, on board 
this ere vessel !” 

A gentleman lying on his death-bed, called to his coachman, 
who had been an old servant, and said: “ Ah! Tom, I am going 
a long and rugged journey, worse than you ever drove me.” “QO, 
dear sir,” replied the fellow (he having been an indifferent mas- 
ter), “ never let that discourage you, for it is all down hill.” 

“ Facts are stubborn things,” said a lawyer to a female wit- 
ness under examination. The lady replied: “ Yer, sir-ee; and 
so are women, and if you get anything out of me, just let me 
know it.” “ You'll be committed for contempt.” “ Very well, 
I'll suffer justly, for I feel the utmost contempt for every lawycr 
present.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it 
is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of Taz MAMMOTH 
size, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
th» most finished and perfect system that ex ce can suggest. forming an 
original paner, the present circulation of which'Tir exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union. v.ith the exception of ‘* Baou’s Picroria.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCR. 


1 subscriber, ome year. $2 00 
70 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Taz Fiac or ovr Unton, and one copy of Batiou’s P: 
$4 perannum. Pu every Saturpay, b M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont aud Bromiield Ste., Boston, Mass, 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS,.— One page of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The 
mense circulation of the PicroriaL (being over one Ag 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PIcToRIAL as an 
advertising medium is, that it is preserred, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 

the advertiser's business Yor years to come. 
Terms ror Apvertising.—Fi/ty cents per line, in all 
cases, without regard to len or continuance. 
M. M. BALLOU, "Prvicker and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., 8., Boston, Maas. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
A REMARKABLE AND ENTERTAINING BOOK, ENTITLED 


CROTCHETS AND QUAVERS: 
—oOR,— 
REVELATIONS OF AN OPERA MANAGER IN AMERICA. 
BY MAX MARETZEK, 
For several years Manager of the Italian Opera in America. 
It will create au immense sersation in the fashionable 
parlors on the avenues.—New York Herald. 


This will be considered decidedly spicy reading. The 
book is filled with just the kind of piquant gossip and 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO, 


T AVE in Press. and will publish during the present 
season, the following brilliant works of fiction : 
CASTE. A Story of Republican Equality. A novel of 

extraordinary power, portraying society in both North 

and South; anti-slavery in its tendencies, but without 
dwelling upon hackneyed themes; as original in plot and 


incident as though it were the first of its class. In one 
vol. 12mo. Price, #1 25. 
WOLFSDEN. A New England Novel. Rural Life in 


New England was never more graphically painted. And 
such is the variety of incident and character, and so _ 
ished is the style. that the reader. even though not * 
tive, and to the maner Born,” will enjoy its perusal with 
4 hearty relish. In one vol., 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

COLOMBA. A Story of the * Vendetta.” Translated 
from the French of Prosper Merimee. A Story of Corsica, 
of intense interest, and wholly free from the prevailing 
faults of French novelists. In one elegant 16mo. volume. 
Price, $1. 

BERENICE. An Autobiographical Novel. The touch- 
ing fidelity to life and pature which characterizes this 
book will induce every reader to suppose it to be a veri- 
table history. In one vol.. 12mo. Price, $1 25. 

EDITH HALE. A New England Story. The concep- 
tion of character, and the general conduct of the story, 
would indicate a feminine author. The style is richly, 
not pedantically, embroidered with learned allusions and 
illustrations, and there are traces of vigor that will sur- 

rise the reader into admiration. In one vol., 12mo. 
Price, $1 25. 

TUE NEW AGE OF GOLD: or, The Life and Adven- 
tures of Robert Dexter Romuine. Written by himeelf. 
No description would give an idea of this work without 
spoiling the interest of the story. But it possesses extra- 
ordinary merit, both in the plot, which is novel, and in 
the style, which is singularly animated. In one vol., 
Price, 25. 

Also, a new work, by Ratpa W renee Emerson, entitled 
ENGLISH TRAITS. 1 vol. 

W. H. Prescorr’s new work, entitied PHILIP SECOND 

OF SPAIN. 2 vols. 8vo. nov 7 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. 
BY AN OLD PHYSICIAN, 
JUST PULISHED BY JOHN P.JEWETT & Co., 
IS HAVING AN IMMENSE SALE. 
price, 63 
The following briefly are its contents: 
Chap. 1. The True Relation of the Sexes. 


Chap. 2. Premature Marriage and its Consequences. 
Chap. 3. Errors of Education. 
Chap. 4. Errors of Courtship. 
Chap 6. Individual Transgression, and its Penalties. 
Chap. 6. Social Errors and their Punishment. 

‘ 


. Physical Laws of Marriage. 
Chap. 8. A Fundamental Error. 
. 9. The Laws of Pregnancy. 
Chap 10. Crime without a Name. 
Chap. 11. The Laws of Lactation. 
Chap. 12. A Crime that ought not to be named. 
Chap. 18. Directions to Parents and Guardians. 
Chap. 14. General Directions. 


JONES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO., 
(Late Jones, Lows, Ball & Co.,) 
No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER STS., BOSTON, 


MPORTERS and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Watches, Jew- 
elry, Military and Fancy Goods, 
offer for sale to the Trade, and at 
retail, a large and extensive assort- 
ment of goods, consisting in part of 
the following : Fine London and Ge- 
neva Watches and Clocks, Sheffield 
and Birmingham Fine Plated Wares, 
Bronzes, Parian Ware, Fancy Goods 
and curiosities. Also, a great variety 
of Rich Silver Goods and Fine Jew- 
elry. Sign of the Golden Eagle. 88 


NOISY CARRIER’S BOOK AND STATIONARY CO. 
No. 77 LONG WHARF, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Incorporated according to an act of the Legislature of 
California, Jan. 1, 1855. 

CHARLES P. KIMBALL, Presipent. 
Trusters —Coartes P. Toomas N. Hipsen, 
G. B. Haywoop. 
dec GALAcaR, AGent, NEW YORK. 


** Her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece.’’— Shakspeare. 

To all who desire there ‘‘ sunny locks,”’ we recommend 
the use of LYON’S worid-renowned KaTHarron. Its won- 
derful effect in restoring, preserving and beautifying the 
hair, and cleansing it from dandruff and all other impuri- 
ties, togother with its delightful perfume, have rendered 
it an indispensable article of the toilet. Its immense sale 
and unprecedented popularity have stamped it the choic- 
e:tand moat beneficial preparation for the hair ever made. 
Sold everywhere, in la ttles, for 25 cents. 

HEATH, WYNKOOP & Co., Proprietors, 
dec 1 63 Liberty St , New York. 


WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 

creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot. where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restorei. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the receipt of $1. Address your orders to ‘‘ Pr 
of Swedish Hair Oreator, Broadway, New York.” 


$15,000. 
$15,000—FIFTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN 


DOLLARS. 
$12. Seem THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR EIGHT 


$7.500—SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address SAMUEL SWAN, 
oct20 «Bt Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 
PRINTING PRESS FOR SALE. 


E have for sale one of Adams’s large six roller print- 

ing presses, bed measuring 39 by 50 inches, which 

we will sell at a bargain, as we have supplied its place by 

more ~ machinery. It is of : size suitable to print 

the “ Pictorial,” and is in perfect ramming order. Ad- 
dress thls office, nov 17 


lities that our fashionable public particu- 
larly “anlgne in, and cannot fail to excite a general inter- 
est among the musical profession, and to pique the curi- 
csity of the public. It contains some sharp hits.—New 
York Mirror. 

In one volume, 12mo., cloth, £59 pages. Price, $1. 
Copies mailed on receipt of price. 8. FRENCH, 

be 1 121 Nassau St., New York. 


COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION. 
SECOND YEAR. 
RRANGEMENTS for the Second Annual Collection of 
this new and popular Institution for the diffusion of 
Literature and Art, have been made on the most exten- 
sive scale. 

Among the works already engaged, is the far-famed 

“GENOA CRUCIE IX,” 
which originally cost Ten Thousand Dollars. 

In forming the new Collection, the diffusion of works of 
AMERICAN ART and the encouragement of American genius 
have not been overlooked. Commissions have been issued 
to many of the most distinguished American Artists, who 
will contribute some of their finest productions. Among 
them are three Marble Busts, executed by the greatest 
living sculptor—Hiram Powers. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
The Father of his Country. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
he Philosopher. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
The Statesman. 
foes ial agent has visited Europe and made careful and 
judicious selections of foreign works of Art, both in Bronze 
and Marble, Statuary and Choice Paintings. 

The whole forming a large and valuable collection of 
Paintings and Statuary. to be distributed prez among the 
members of the Association for the Second Year. 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The payment of three dollars constitutes any one a 
member of this Association, and entitles him to either one 
of the following Magazines for one year, and also a ticket 
in the distribution of the Statuary and Paintings. 

The literature issued to subscribers consists of the fol- 
lowing Monthly Magazines :—Harper’s. Putnam’s. Knick- 
erbocker, Blackwood's, Graham's, Godey's Lady's Book 
and [fousehold Words 

Persons taking five memberships are entitled to any 
five of the M nes for one year, and to sic tickets in the 
distribution. 

The net preceeds derived from the sale of membership, 
are ytd to the purchase of works of Art for the ensu- 
ing year. 

THE ADVANTAGES SECURED 
by becoming a member of this Association, are— 

Ist. All persons receive the fil value of their subserip- 
tions at the start, in the shape of sterling Magazine litera- 
ture. 

2d. Each member is contributing towards purchasing 
choice Works of Art, which are to distributed among 
themselves, and are at the same time encouraging the 
artists of the country, disbursing th ds of dollars 
through its agency. 

Persons in remitting funds for membership, will please 
give their po t-office address in full, stating the month 
they wish the Magazine to commence, and have the letter 
pe at the post office to prevent loss; on the receipt 
ot which, a certificate of membership, together with the 
Magazine desired. will be forwarded to any part of the 
country. 

Those who purchase Magazines at Bookstores, will ob- 
serve that by ye in this Association, they receive 
the Magazine and free ticket in the annual distribution, all 
at the same price they now pay for the Magazine alone. 

For membership, address 

C. L. DERBY, Actuary, C. A. A. 

At either of the principal offices— 

‘* Knickerboeker Magazine ” office, 348 Broadway, New 

~? or, Western office, 166 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio. 

. B. Descriptive Illustrated Catalogues sent to sy 
of the country free, on application by mail. nov 


ARNOLD’S, 84 STRAND, 
LONDON, 


I hereby constitute Mr. Simon Wit- 
LARD, No. 9 Congress Street, Boston, 
sole agent for tha sale of my Watches 
in the United States of America. 

CHARLES FRODSHAM. 

April 15, 1853. 


The undersigned, having been ap- 
pointed sole agent in the United States 
for the sale of CHARLes FropsHam’s 
IMPROVED TIMEKEEPERS, would respect- 
pn A call public attention to his extensive and valuable 

k of ¢ Ch ter Watches made by 
Frodsham, and styled his ‘‘ New Series.” The 
great importance of the Improved Watches is a perfect 
regularity of time under every variety, climate, motion 
and position. So perfect are the adjustments, that the 
most violent exercise, such as horseback riding, jumping, 
etc.. produces on them no sensible effect. They are 
therefore. peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. The 
undersigned is permitted to refer to the following gentle- 
men, who, among others, have proved the excellence of 
Frodsham’s Watches as timekeepers : 

Enoch Train, Esq., Whiting, Esq., 
E. C. Deer Esq., 
W. , Esq. 
SIMON Wi ILLARD, 
9 Congress Street, Boston. 


nov 17 


EW and successful Method of curing CONSUMPTION 
and all other SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 

Dr. L. B. WRIGHT’S SCROFULOUS ANTIDOTE has 
cured its thousands after the last hope had fled. Try it, 
and you will not be deceived. 

Sold, wholesale and retail, at 409 Broadway, New York; 
at Drug Stores throughout the Union and 


oct 


I AM ANXIOUS TO MAKE KNOWN ~ rs safe, sure 
method of cure (without lici of the 
Nervous All 
it. Sentfree Address A. 8. BUTLER M.D., Lockport, N. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
Since its commencement, on January 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up toan unp ted circulation, 

being positively 
A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve ed pages of reading matter pcr annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Dotan Montaty is printed with new type, 

m fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 

. led and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. 

It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 

panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratis 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


Truly the cheapest monthly publication in the world 
— Boston Daily Mail. 

How one hundred pages of reading matter can be fur- 

nished hout the year, for one dollar per 
annum, is to us ‘an unsolved riddle.— Evening Transcript. 

Mr. Ballou gives us in his Do'lar Magazine, a rich, in- 
tellectual treat, containing tales, sketches, biographies, 
news, wit and humor, covering one hundred large and 
closely printed pages, upon fine white paper and new 
type, at a price which forms a new era in serial publica- 
tions — Boston Times. 

While such works as Ballou’s Dollar Monthly can be 
had for one dollar a year, there will be no lack of readers 
among the million. — Salem (Mass ) Gazette. 

Full of capital reading, each number is fresh, witty. in- 
teresting and instructive. The price is next to giving it 
away. and it is only by reason of its immense circulation 
that it can be alforded.— Tribune. 

Few establishments in this country have facilities that 
enable them to publish such a work, at so remarkably 
low a rate.— Herald, New York. 

With three times the amount of reading matter usually 
contained in other monthlies, it is exactly one third their 
price!— Springfield Era. 

Cotiaing: not one vulgar word or line, it is an exceed- 
ingly agreeable fireside companion. It is cheap, cheaper, 
cheapest.— Watchman. 

Not yet one year old, it circulates by th ds in 
nearly every State of the Union.—Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

This work (Ballou’s Dollar Monthly), like all which 
come from this extensive publishing house. is valuable, 
not alone for its remarkable cheapness, but for the ex- 
ceedingly interesting nature of its contents, and the chaste 
character of its well filled pages. No wonder it is so pop- 
ular.— Christian Freeman, Boston. 


A SURE CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


R. H. E. MORRILL, a skilful physician of New 
York city, in his remarks on Dyspepsia, says—The 
most effectual medicine to improve the tone and energy 
of the stomach, is that prepared by Dr. Gao. B. Gresy, 
and called the OXYGENATED BITTERS. I would pub- 
lish the recipe for preparing this valuable medicine, if I 
— what it was, but as I do not, I can only recommend 
use. 

Its astonishing success in obstinate cases of DysPEpsia, 
Astuma, and GengRAL Deputy or tae System, places it 
among the most wonderful discoveries in medical science, 
and has given it a reputation far beyond any remedy 
known for these complaints, in all their various forms. 

The OXYGENATED BITTERS contain nothing which 
can intoxicate; and the medicine has no similarity what- 
ever to the various alcoholic mixtures, disguised as ‘‘ Bit- 
ters,” being purely a medicinal compound, in which are 
combined the most valuable remedial agents, and a pecu- 
liar oxygenated property hitherto unknown It ia a mild 
and agreeable tonic, removing all disagreeable symptoms 
and assisting nature in her efforts to restore the impaired 
powers of the system. Numerous letters are in possession 
of the = prietors, from those who have been cured or 
greatly benefited by this medicine. 

SETH W. FOWLE & Co., 138 Washington St.. Bosto 
Proprietors. Sold by their agents every where. 6t oct 13 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1780.) 


PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 

W. BAKER & Co.’s 
American, French, Homceopathic 
and Vanilla Chocolate; Prepared 
Cocoa; Broma; Cocoa Paste ; Cocoa 
Sticks : d 
Dietetic Cocoa ; Cocoa Shells ; Crack- 
ed Cocoa, etc., etc. 

These articles are an excellent 
diet for children, invalids and per- 
Leaf, ;,, than induce the nervous excite- 

of i On othe ment attendant upon the use of 

pod 


tea or coffee, and are recom- 
mended by Drs. Warren, Jack- 
son, Hayward, Ware and Adams, of Boston, and by other 
eminent physicians elsewhere. 

For sale  ! all the principal Grocers in the United 
States, and by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York, 
Grant & Twells, Philadelphia, T. V. Brundige, Baltimore, 
Kennett & Dudley, Cincinnati. 

oct6 tf WALTER BAKER & Co., Dorcuester, Mass. 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- 


LAR PROOF SAFES, with Haut’s Patent Powper 


Proor Locxs—both received the prize medals at the 
World’s Fair, in London, in 1851, and at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York, in 1 Sole proprietors of Jongs’s Part- 
PeRMuTATION Bank Lock. 
SILAS C. HERRING & Co. 
Green Block, 135. 137 and 139 Water St., New York. 


PRANELIN PRINTING-INEK WORKS, 
CHERRY AND JACOBY STS., PHILADELPHIA, 


ANUFACTURE a superior article of PRINTING- 
INKS, which they furnish 2 ——— rices, to 
=o they solicit the att The Picto- 


torial. 
aug 11 eptf JOHN WOODRUFF, Agens. 


PIANO FORTES TO LET. 
The subscriber has at all times a large number of 


Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines and Parlor 
Organs to Let, 
AT FROM $4 TO $10 PER QUARTER. 


Many of these instruments are from the best makers, and 
are either new or been in use but a short time. The great 
variety from which individuals can here select will inaure 
for them perfect satisfaction. Persons hiring. who may 
conclude to purchase within ove year, will receive a de- 
duction of rent. An excellent opportunity is thus pre- 
sented to those who may wish to give an instruuent a 
full trial before purchasing. 
OLIVER DITSON, Music Publisher, 
dec 1 115 Washir ugton Boston. 


ANDREW C. MUDGE, 
No. 224 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of Summer Street,) 

BOSTON, 


HAS AT ALL SEASONS A FULL ASSORTMENT 


RICH EMBROIDERIES, LACES, WHITE GOODS, 


—AND— 


COURVOISIER’S PARIS KID GLOVES. 
dee 1 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


—a— 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


A PAPER FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 

The object of the paper is to present in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; 
the whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED with numerous accurate engrav- 
ings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, current events 
in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, alto- 
gether making a paper entirely original in its design, in 
this country. Its pages contain views of every populous 
city in the known world, of all buildings of note the 
eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships 
and steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine 
and accurate portraits of every noted character in the 
world, both male and female. Sketches of beautiful scen- 
ery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous 
specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air 
and the fish of the sea. It is printed on fine satin surface 
paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its me- 
chanical execution, an elegant specimen of art. The whole 
forms a mammoth weekly paper of «ixteen octavo pages. 
Each six months making a volume of 416 pages, with about 
one thousand splendid engravings. 

Since the first of January this illumined journal has 
been vastly improved and beautified, and one whole page 
of illustrations weekly added to the sheet, which still re- 
mains at the unprecedented low price of Turez DoLttars 
per annum, or Ten Copies for $20, being actually, with- 
out exception, 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


Below we give a few hastily selected notices of the work 
from those who are judges. We could cover half our 
Pictorial with the like endorsements from every part of 
the country. 

Mr Ballou: Our family circle is your constant and 
weekly debtor. You afford our home much delight by 
the choice literature and beautiful engravings which your 
illumined journal contains.— Lady sud letter, St. 
Marks, Florida. 

It is the _ best paper of the | kind ever printed in this 
country, a with illustrations of scenes, 
views and men of the past and present.— Fredericksburg 
( Va.) Herald. 


It is printed on the finest of satin surface paper, and 
contains eight super royal quarto pages of ——- in 


each number. We commend it to our 
can, Charlottesville, Va. 


The numbers from week to week area brilliant record 
of the times in pictorial form, and few persons of taste will 
be without it.— Boston Da:ly Times. 

A world-renowned Pictorial.— Argus, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

*,* One copy of the Fiaa or oun Union, and one copy 
of Bauiov’ 8 PicroRIAL, when taken together, by one per- 
son, one year, for $4 00. 


Terms :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE.—One subscriber one 
year, $3 00; 4 subscribers, one year, $10 00; 10 subserib- 
ers, $20 00. 

Any one sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, 
shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

ole. No travelling agents are ever employed for this 


“Co The PicroRIAL may be obtained at any of the peri- 
odical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at 
siz cents per single copy. 


AGEents.—S. French, 121 Nassau St., New 
York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Henry 
Taylor, lll Baltimore St., Baltimore ; A. Cc. Bagley, cor- 
ner of 4th and Sy Sts » Ci ; J. A. Roys, 43 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit; "E. K. W oodward, corner of 
4th and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis; Mellen & Co., 75 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Mlinois ; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, 
Kentucky ; ; Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, London, 
Agents for Great Britain and Europe generally. 


Published by 
M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston | 


THE 


SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 


or 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable Book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 


in this weep A and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table, with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
wili form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
= designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 

PICTORIAL GEM, it will be at the un- 
low price of 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

TEACHERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a Ladle Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of.its attractive 

and a8, and we print but a 
M. M. BALLOU, 
of Tremont and Bromfield Sta., Boston. 


edition. 
Corner 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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NATURAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATED—THE SNAKE TRIBE 
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